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uate LIEN one begins to single out the forces that have 

he contributed to the achievements of man in litera- 

ture, art, and philosophy, it is easier to exag- 

gerate than it is to assign to each country or 

eX nationality its proper share of credit for what 

has been accomplished. Sir Henry Maine, the distinguished 


historian of Roman law, was certainly overstating the result 
of his study of facts when he wrote: ‘‘ Except the blind forces 
of Nature, nothing moves in this world which is not Greek.” 
Surely he, of all men, should have been the last to overlook 
the importance of those elements and factors in our civiliza- 
tion which are traceable to Rome, to its laws and institutions 
and to its genius for organization. He should not have under- 
estimated the value of what we owe to the Teuton, and the 
seriousness, the spirit of reverence, the appreciation of the 
grandiose and the romantic, with which the Teuton leavened 
the mass of medieval ideas and ideals. Nor should he have 
failed to accord due meed of praise to the spiritual imagina- 
tiveness, the love of freedom, the cultivation of individuality, 
the vivacious intellectual contentiousness, which was and is the 
characteristic contribution of the Celt to medieval and modern 
civilization. Above all, he should not have neglected to men- 
tion the supernatural force of Christianity which dominated, 
co-ordinated, and vivified everything that was Greek, Roman, 
Teuton, and Celtic, and out of a mass of contending and di- 
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vergent elements brought a result,-harmonious, coherent, and 
unified, namely the intellectual, moral, and spiritual inheritance 
of the whole Western world. Besides the blind forces of na- 
ture there are forces, potent, operative, and in some directions 
decisive, which are not Greek. It is the aim of this paper to 
single out one of these forces—the Celtic genius—to define it 
as adequately as possible, and, without exaggerating its import- 
ance, to point out how large a part it has played in the de- 
velopment of that department of human activity which we call 
philosophic thought. 

The word “ Celtic” is generally used to designate what ap- 
pertains to that large and very much diffused group of Aryans, 
to be found not only in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Brittany, and 
Cornwall, but also mingled with other races in countries which 
are now set down as Teuton, Anglo-Saxon, or even Latin, 
There are, as is well known, many evidences to show that civ- 
ilizations, literatures, and languages, which are at present counted 
among the non-Celtic divisions, have a Celtic basis, and grew, 
so to speak, out of Celtic soil. But it would bea useless and 
perhaps a thankless task to attempt to discriminate the Celtic 
from the non-Celtic elements in the poetry of Wordsworth, in 
the oratory of Bourdaloue, or in the musical genius of Wag- 
ner. It is wiser, therefore, to confine our attention to nations 
and countries in which the Celtic element is admittedly pre- 
dominant, and speak of the contributions which Irishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Bretons have made to the philosophical, or, 
as they are often called, the metaphysical sciences. 

The Celtic temperament, it should be said at once, is re- 
markably elusive. It is not easily defined. In fact one of its 
characteristics is its unwillingness to be defined. Of the Celt 
it is sometimes sneeringly said: ‘‘They all want to be gen- 
erals; they are not content to be soldiers in the ranks,” And 
there is this much truth in the indictment: the typical Celt iss 
above all, an individual, a person; and he resents being con- 
sidered merely as a sample, as a member of a group. So it is 
with the Celtic temperament itself. If, however, we glance at 
the products of the Celtic mind, we find there certain char- 
acteristics which will help us to delineate, in its broad outlines 
at least, a picture of the mental character of the Celt. The 
literary products come first to hand. There we find at once a 
predominance of the imaginative. By this I do not mean ex- 
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actly that there is more imaginativeness in the Celtic poet than 
there is, for instance, in the Greek or the German or the Ital- 
ian poet. What I mean is that for the Celt, whether he be a 
poet or not, the heroes and heroines of his imagination are, 
in a sense, more real than the persons of history. He takes 
his mental world seriously. He dwells in it by preference, he 
can see it at any moment, he can see it best when he is most 
moved, when he is protoundly sad, or when he reaches the 
highest ecstasy of gladness. The world that he sees with his 
eyes shut is the real world for him. 

But this is only one trait. All Celtic literature is not con- 
cerned with “the stuff that dreams are made of.” The Celt 
is not a dreamer merely. He has pre-eminently the power of 
localizing his dream-world. He has the propensity to “ give 
to airy nothing a local habitation and a name.” His heroes 
and his heroines are associated with the river, the mountain, 
the glen. The great warrior, the poet, the powerful chief, and 
the famous lover or songster of legendary fame must have a 
particular spot associated with his name, and, indeed, in many 
instances half a dozen different burying places are shown: 
‘“‘There lies the hero; there the heroine rests beneath the sod.” 
It is this same instinct of localization that has woven into the 
love-songs of Scotland the names of ‘‘Maxwellton’s braes’’; 
‘Loch Lomond”; and hundreds of other place-names, Third- 
ly, if we examine the products of the Celtic imagination, we 
find that while they are real for the Celt himself, while, as we 
said, they are to be taken seriously, they are not to be taken 
too seriously. There is a certain playfulness, a whimsicality, 
a light airiness, about it all. The fairies, oh, yes, the good 
people exist; they are in the ‘‘ forts,” or “raths,” inside the 
hill of Slievnamon, or up on the top of Knockfierna; but no 
one is really impressed by them. They are not sombre, sad, 
grotesque, terrible, like the gnomes and dwarfs and goblins of 
other folklores. They are mischievous; but though they oc- 
casionally do harm, there is nothing heroic or awe-inspiring 
about the whole conception of them. 

Now, when the Celt turned from pursuits which we call 
literary to the task of thinking out a rational explanation of 
the Universe—for that is what philosophy is—he brought to 
the task the same imaginativeness which characterizes his liter- 
ary products. He took naturally to idealism in philosophy. 
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He was never, not even in ancient pre-Christian times, a ma- 
terialist. He realized that the world of material things, the 
world which we see with our bodily eyes, is not the only real 
world. Beyond it he got a glimpse of another world, the world 
of spiritual entities and spiritual values, which is real; nay, 
more real than the material world. While he was yet a pagan, 
and had to think these questions out for himself, isolated as 
he was from all the philosophies of Greece and the Orient, he 
called that other world the “‘ Land of the ever-young.” He- 
roes, he believed, went to it and came back from it; there 
was constant travel back and forth; and, as a modern Celt 
beautifully expresses it, “‘ from the half-open door of that other 
world streamed the light that never was on sea or land.” It 
is true the Greeks had their Olympus and their under-world, 
but just as soon as they began to think in terms of philosophy 
and science they ceased to believe in the preternatural, and 
confined their attention to the world of nature around them. 
Plato alone held to the vision of a “‘heaven above the heavens,” 
the place of Ideas, a world infinitely more beautiful, more per- 
fect, and more real than the material world—the world of sha- 
dows, as he calls it. The other world, that moves in viewless 
majesty above us, is calling us upward and onward, and the 
business of philosophy is to wean us from the material things 
and teach us to fix our minds and hearts on the things of the 
spirit. 

This is why the Celt, as soon as Christianity came, took 
over the Platonic view, and became at once an ardent, and for 
a long time an inveterate, and intransigent, Platonist. Chris- 
tianity gave him heaven in place of the ‘‘ Land of the ever- 
young.” In the Christian literature and the Greek literature, 
which Christianity threw open to him, he satisfied his longing 
for a home of the spirit; he found a higher, a purer idealism, 
and he took to it with the avidity of an instinct hitherto un- 
satisfied. This is, then, the first characteristic of the Celt as 
a philosopher—spiritual imaginativeness, which enables him to 
visualize the world beyond matter, to treat it as real, to make 
it the standard of reality, and to judge the material world, in 
comparison with it, to be less real. This corresponds to the 
imaginativeness of the literary Celt. 

To the tendency of the literary Celt to localize the crea- 
tions of his imagination corresponds an important trait in the 
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philosophic Celt, his disputatiousness, or, to use a current 
idiom, his ‘‘love of argyfying.” It is often said that the 
Scotchman would rather argue about metaphysics than eat. 
And from the days of Charlemagne down to the present time 
the Irishman at the Continental schools was famous for his 
elaborate argumentations. Benedict of Aniane in the ninth 
_ century talks of the ‘“‘syllogism of delusion,” at which the Irish 
were experts. Montesquieu, in his Lettres Persanis, talks about 
the Irishmen who crossed over to France to be educated, and 
adds that they brought with them, as their only means of 
obtaining a livelihood, ‘‘a formidable talent for disputation.” 
And in our own day a distinguished teacher at the Gregorian 
University in Rome, where the test of proficiency is ability to 
conduct a theological debate, bears witness to the fact that the 
Irish students in Rome at the present time are keeping up to 
the tradition. Cardinal Franzelin is reported to have said to 
Archbishop Croke: ‘‘ As a professor of theology at Rome for 
many years I had every day opportunities of studying the 
character and mental equipment of various nations, and, though 
in favor of the Germans, I give it as my opinion that the 
Irish, as a race, have the most theological minds of any people.” * 
The typical Scotch mind is also theological. And for the same 
reason. Because the Celt is so closely in touch with the world 
of spiritual things, he is under the necessity of clearing up all 
his ideas of the spiritual, the immaterial, and the abstract. 
As soon as a man begins to believe in anything, he must try 
to have a clear idea of it. If, then, the imagination of the 
Celt is directed towards the other world, if the other world 
—and by this I mean not merely heaven, the life to come, 
but the whole world of our ideals and spiritual ideas—is 
more real to him than this material world, he takes very na- 
turally to the task of trying by argumentation to make his 
ideas about it exact. And here is the root of that talent for 
scientific investigation which, outside the domain of philoso- 
phy proper, has distinguished such men as Tyndal, Kelvin, 
Pasteur, and Ramsay. These are only a few of the Celts who, 
in our own day, have attained high rank as scientists. It is a 
mistake to think that the ideal scientific temperament includes 
merely the talent for painstaking investigation of facts. That 
is necessary. But more necessary still is the talent for scienti- 


* Phelan. The Young Priest's Keepsake. Dublin, 1909,"p. 77- 
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fic generalization and the formulation of laws and hypotheses. 
And this is a talent that belongs to the imagination. An im- 
agination that combines with extraordinary fertility and re- 
‘sourcefulness a demand for exactness and localization is a 
quality which must be present in a scientist, if he is to ac- 
complish the best work. 

Finally, the Celt is, perhaps, inclined to develop his talent 
for argument to the point where it ceases to serve the serious 
purposes of philosophy, to the point when it becomes a fault 
and is no longer a virtue. Philosophy should be constructive, 
in the main. When we till the fertile fields of imagination, 
reasoning, and intellectual visualization, as we do in philosophy, 
it is necessary, indeed, to clear away the weeds of false and 
pernicious doctrines. But, to devote all our efforts to uproot- 
ing what others have sown is to neglect the principal for the 
accessory. To destroy, for the sake of destroying, may ex- 
hibit our talent or our ability in that direction; but it can 
serve no useful purpose. Now, there are in the history of 
philosophy examples of Celtic philosophers in whom the de- 
structive talent predominates. They excel in analysis rather 
than synthesis: they are good at pulling down and not so 
successful at building up. They argue for the purpose of show- 
ing the weakness in an opponent’s argument, and care less 
than they should about making their own arguments lead to a 
positive conclusion. This is a fault of a good quality. It is 
subtlety and contentiousness carried beyond the point where 
they serve a useful purpose. 

The Celtic philosophical talent is, therefore, summed up in 
the qualities: spiritual imaginativeness, leading to idealism; de- 
mand for clearness and precision, leading to dialectical dis- 
cussion; and occasional lack of realization of the serious pur- 
pose of argumentation, leading to subtlety and disputatious- 
ness. 

A few concrete instances will serve both to illustrate and, 
in part at least, to justify these generalizations. With regard 
to the Celts before the advent of Christianity, it may be con- 
fessed at once that we know comparatively little about their 
doctrines. From the little that we know, however, we can in- 
fer that the Celtic temperament was then what it is now, 
though, of course, its characteristics were not so strongly 
marked. Julius Cesar, who was a shrewd observer of customs 
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and institutions as well as a successful general, took the pains 
to describe and transmit to posterity the doctrines that were 
held by the pre-Christian inhabitants of Gaul. The Druids, he 
says, were much occupied with inquiries concerning the stars 
and their movements; they disputed about the size of the 
world, the nature of things in general, and the power and force 
of the immortal gods. These things, too, they taught the 
young men of their country.* This is not very satisfactory in- 
formation, except in so far as one may be inclined to lay 
stress on the fact that the ancient Druids disputed concerning 
the gods. Indeed, we may be justified in concluding that, in 
Gaul at least, the Celts held ideas concerning the gods which 
were no better and no worse than those prevalent among 
pagans elsewhere. There was one point of doctrine, however, 
which they affirmed most emphatically, the immortality of the 
soul. And this commanded the admiration of Czsar and of 
other Romans, among whom the prevalent attitude towards 
this important problem was one of scepticism, or, as we should 
nowadays express it, agnosticism. ‘On one thing,” writes 
Cesar, “they insist, namely, that souls do not perish.” ¢ 
Pomponius Mela bears witness to the same conviction and 
draws attention to its effect on the conduct of the Celts in 
the presence of danger. “One doctrine of the Druids,” he 
says, “spread among the people, and made them better fighters, 
namely, that souls are eternal.”{ Ammonius Marcellinus 
mentions another characteristic of Druid teaching: ‘‘ Question- 
ibus occultarum rerum altarumque erecti sunt, et, despectantes 
humana, pronuntiant animas immortales” (De Gallis, Lib. XVI.) 
And Silius Italius (Lib. I.) again refers to the effect which 
this belief had in developing courage and a contempt for 
death. 

This belief in a hereafter, this unhesitating affirmation of a 
world beyond the tomb, is in keeping with the Celtic ability 
to realize and visualize the world of spiritual things. It is not 
very remarkable in itself, but it is noteworthy when we re- 
member that, with the exception of the Hindus and perhaps 


* Multa preterea de sideribus atque eorum motu, de mundi ac terrarum magnitudine, 
de rerum natura, de deorum immortalium vi ac potestate disputant et juventuti tradunt.”— 
De Bello Gallico, V1., 14. 

t‘* Hoc imprimis volunt persuadere, non interire animas.”"—/did. 

¢ ‘* Unum ex iis quz precipiunt, in vulgus effluxit, videlicet, ut forent ad bella meliores, 
eternas esse animas,’’—Zid, //I, Cap. 2. 
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the Egyptians, the peoples of antiquity, not excluding the 
Greeks who devoted much attention to the problem of immor- 
tality, hesitated to affirm in a categorical manner that there is 
a life after death. What, according to the Druids, was the 
precise fate of the disembodied spirit, our authorities do not 
tell us for certain. Some, like Cesar, suspect that the Druids 
taught transmigration of souls; others, like Pomponius Mela, 
attribute to them the doctrine that the souls of the dead enter 
into a world of shades (Manes). It would not, perhaps, be 
far from the mark if we were to conjecture that the Continen- 
tal Druids, like the ancient Irish, believed in a ‘‘ Land of the 
ever-young,” where hero, saint, and sage mingled in a happy 
and joyful company. In any case, it is certain that the Celts 
held the present world to be transitory, and looked forward to 
a great cataclysm in which matter should perish and souls 
and cosmic spirits (demones) and the immortals should hold 
communion together, in the twilight of the gods. One other 
item is furnished by one of our most ancient authorities, Dio- 
genes of Laerte, in his work On the Lives and Opinions of 
Philosophers. ‘‘ The Druids,” he says, ‘taught philosophy in 
enigmas and in aphoristic sayings.” 

With regard to the Celts of ancient Ireland, we are in a 
peculiar condition of uncertainty concerning their notion of 
immortality. Owing to the wholesale destruction of the books 
of ancient Ireland, we have comparatively little left us in the 
way of first-hand information. This much, however, is certain. 
The pagan Irish, like their kinsmen in Gaul, believed that 
death does not destroy the soul. King Laegaire, declining to 
accept the message of Christianity as preached by St. Patrick, 
declared that he preferred to be buried, pagan fashion, stand- 
ing in his grave with his armor on his back, so as to be ready 
to meet the day of Zrdathe (Doomsday) in the company of the 
Druids. Perhaps, as Dr. Joyce suggests,® this tale has a Chris- 
tian coloring. Nevertheless, the custom to which it refers, the 
pagan mode of burial, must have been a long-established one, 
and must have been based on some kind of belief in the sur- 
vival of the personality of the warrior. In point of fact, 
legends, poems, and myths, which are essentially pagan in 
conception, though possibly influenced in detail by Christian 
ideas, have for their chief incident the return of dead heroes 
* Social History of Ancient Ireland. New York, 1903, I., 297 
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from the other world. But again, the ‘other world” itself 
was so vivid, so definite and, consequently, so real, to the 
minds of the ancient Irish that no matter how vague their 
idea of the soul was, they must have held the survival of the 
soul to be a matter of certainty. They called that other world 
by various names: Tir-na-nog (the land of the ever-young) ; 
Tir-nam-beo (the land of the living); Hy-Brazil (Brazil’s island); 
and Mag-Mell (the plain of pleasure). It is described as “a 
land wherein there is naught save truth, where there is neither 
age nor decay, nor gloom, nor sadness, nor envy, nor jealousy, 
nor hatred, nor haughtiness.” It is the land where everything 
is life and there is no old-age (is not this a sufficiently clear 
conception of immortality?) and if it is called the ‘‘ Plain of 
Pleasure,” the pleasures there are not gross and sinful, but 
pure and noble, such as befitted a world of heroic warriors. 
So true is this that after the introduction of Christianity the 
belief in this ‘‘Land of the ever-young” as the abode of the 
fairies continued to exist side by side with the Christian idea 
of heaven. But, the most curious characteristic of the ancient 
Irish belief in a world to come was the tendency to localize 
it in a definite way. Sometimes it was said to be an island 
in the Western Ocean, sometimes it was said to be the inside 
of some hill, like Slievnamon in Tipperary. If we are to believe 
an author quoted by both Plutarch and Procopius, this land of 
the ever-young was believed by the whole Celtic world to be 
the western portion of Great Britain, which was supposed to 
be separated from the eastern portion by an insurmountable 
wall, Usually, in the legends and epics, the entrance to this 
land is through some lake, and in the one instance of Cu- 
chullin it is said to be “‘an island which one reaches by boat 
from Ireland.” * 

The Greeks, no doubt, spoke of the Hesperides as if these 
“Isles of the Blest” had a definite location, and Virgil makes 
the entrance to the underworld to be a certain region in the 
neighborhood of Naples. But, the more reflective the people 
of classic civilization became, the less firmly they held to the 
doctrine of an underworld, and the more they lost sight of its 
definite location. The ancient Irish, on the contrary, held to 
this doctrine even after Christianity had shed its light on the 
problem of the soul’s future life, and the intensity of the Celtic 


* De Jubainville, Cycle Mythol, Irlandais. Paris, 1884, 231 ff. and 355. 
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belief is betrayed in the Celtic tendency to give to this as 
well as to other creatures of the imagination a definite name 
and a definite place. 

The advent of Christianity among the ancient Celts, while 
it uprooted many cherished beliefs, and changed the point of 
view of the Celtic outlook on life, hardly broke the continuity 
of Celtic thought along these lines. With Christianity went 
classical literature. Andin the highly spiritualistic idealism of 
Plato the Celt found congenial matter for speculation. Plato, 
not the pagan Plato, but a Christianized Plato, a Plato fresh- 
ened into warmer color by the infusion of Christian ideas, was 
at home from the beginning among the philosophers and theo- 
logians of Ireland. Unfortunately, owing once more to the 
wholesale destruction of ancient books, we know little, except 
by way of inference, concerning what was taught in the Irish 
schools from the days of St. Patrick down to those of Charle- 
magne. We have ample evidence to show that those four 
centuries were prolific of much learning; but when we inquire 
what was taught in the Irish schools during those centuries, 
we must be content with general descriptions. However, when 
the dispersion of Irish scholars came, and Irish teachers began 
to appear here and there on the Continent, we begin to get 
tangible and definite evidence of the manner of their philoso- 
phizing. Or rather, the literary remains of the Continental 
teachers have reached us, while those of their masters in Ire- 
land have almost all perished. 

Among those who went out from Ireland to spread the 
light of learning abroad, the most eminent, the most learned, 
and, at the same time, the most characteristically Celtic of 
them all was John Scotus Erigena, that is, John-the-Scot- 
born in-Ireland. Everything about him is mysterious. He 
appears suddenly out of the darkness of the ninth century; he 
shines for a brief period in the firmament of theological and 
philosophical thought, a star of the first magnitude; and then, 
without waning or declension, he disappears as mysteriously as 
he has come. What we know for certain about his personal 
history could be told in a very few words. However, we have 
ample materials for a picture of the mentality of the man. 
His works, several times condemned, proscribed, and consigned 
to the flames, have come down to us, and in them we see a 
man of very singular, very original, often erroneous, but al- 
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ways fascinating, views on the nature of the world around us 
and the world above us. Like a true Celt, he depreciates the 
world of material things. For him, the world that most men 
consider to be real is little more than a shadow-world. What- 
ever consistency, whatever permanence, whatever reality it has 
are due to the presence in it of spiritual forces, ‘‘ intellectual 
qualities,” which are the real forces, and the real substance of 
things. 

Most men—and the same is true in our day as well as in 
his—consider the body to be more real than the soul. For 
him the body is created by the thinking-power of the soul; we 
have a body only in the sense that we de/zeve we have a body. 
The real world is not around and beneath us; it is above us. 
In the mind of God exists the world, of which the world 
around us is a mere feeble imitation. There everything exists 
in its better self. There, all is perfection. In that world is 
no littleness, no defect, no evil, no imperfection of any kind, 
The imperfect world that we see with the bodily eyes is a 
derivative from that world above us. It will return again to 
the world above; its imperfections and its faults will be ob- 
literated, and the golden dream of the poet and the philos- 
opher will be realized. 

It is needless to go any deeper into the exposition of 
Erigena’s philosophy. From what has just been said one can 
see that John-the-Scot is a true Celt. The other world is 
real for him. His spiritual imagination is so powerful that it 
leads him to extrinsicate and hypostasize his own beautiful 
dreams, to construct out of them an ideal world, and to look 
on that world as more real than the world of our experience. 
He is an optimist; he holds that all evil, pain, and suffering 
will eventually disappear and that more than millenium of per- 
fect happiness will be the lot of every creature. He is an 
ethical idealist. He believes in the amelioration of man by 
showing forth ideals of perfection, and not by imposing and 
enforcing legal restrictions. In all this he is a true Celt, lean- 
ing, as a contemporary of his remarked, too much to the 
Greeks and contemning the Latins. In fact, he did lean too 
much towards the Greeks. Their freedom, their wealth of 
spiritual productivity, their disregard for conventional restraint 
in philosophical speculation, attracted him, while the greater 
accuracy, the stricter sense of system, and the more reverential 
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spirit of the Latins were irksome to him. In this, too, he 
was true to his Celtic instincts. 

An entirely different aspect of the philosophic talent of 
the Celt is exhibited in the person of Peter Abelard, a Breton, 
who was in the twelfth century what John-the-Scot was in the 
ninth. Abelard tells us that, as a youth he intended to follow 
a military career, but decided on his own initiative to become 
a scholar, choosing, he says, the service of Minerva in prefer- 
ence to that of Mars. But, we may add, though he became a 
scholar by profession he remained a fighter by preference, and 
Marts continued to be the object of his devotion as well as 
Minerva. By one who knew him well, his faults as well as 
his virtues, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, he was styled “a fighter 
from the days of his youth” (Vir bellator ab adolescentia). 
He was, indeed, a fighting philosopher. He lived in an age 
when disputation was the one, all-absorbing pursuit. In the 
twelfth century men’s minds were filled with the exploits of 
the dialecticians, as they were called, in much the same way 
as men’s minds in our own day are filled with the great 
problems of agnosticism and evolutionism. In those days 
a teacher of the art of disputation could, if successful, draw a 
crowd of students from every country in Europe and his lis- 
teners often numbered three or four thousand. Into this 
scholastic world of intellectual tilting and dialectical skull- 
smashing Abelard rushed with all the ardor of the fight-loving 
Celt. He spared no antagonist. Against his onslaught neither 
gray hairs nor exalted rank nor reputation for piety nor world- 
wide fame as a scholar was any protection. One after another, 
he met, clashed weapons with, and defeated the great masters 
of his time. Without fear, though not without reproach, he 
played the part of an intellectual knight-errant. 

Yet there is a seriotis side to Abelard’s activity as a dis- 
putant in the schools. The weapons that he fashioned for the 
contest were afterwards modified to serve a less frivolous pur- 
pose, and in the hands of men who, unlike him, preferred truth 
to victory, they became useful instruments in the search for 
truth. When the age of “dialectic madness” had passed 
away, the method of disputation which he did so much to de- 
velop was accepted in all the schools and was adopted by those 
masters of philosophical and theological learning who made the 
thirteenth century the Golden Age of scholasticism. 
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Among these masters one of the most distinguished and 
influential was another Celt, John Duns Scotus. For, whether 
Duns was an Irishman, an Englishman, or a Scotchman—it is 
impossible, with the documents at our disposal, to decide which 
he was—he was certainly a Celt, and exhibited in his teaching 
and in his writings some of the distinguishing characteristics 
of the Celt. He was a great, original thinker, and whatever 
we may say by way of fault-finding should not detract from 
his pre-eminence as a man of gigantic. genius in an age of 
which it may truly be said “ There were giants in those days.” 
He stands shoulder to shoulder with St. Thomas, Albert the 
Great, St. Bonaventure, and Roger Bacon, and measures well 
up to their intellectual stature. His most dominant character- 
istic, however, is one which, without compensating qualities 
such as he possessed, would diminish his worth as a constructive 
thinker. He excelled above all else in subtlety and its keen- 
ness of critical acumen. 

It is only too true that the Celt is not fitted for what we 
call team work. He is too much of an individualist; he loves 
personal independence and prizes it so highly that he does 
not readily take his place in the ranks and do the work as- 
signed him without asking the reason or looking to the results. 
His love of independence is a virtue; but when it is carried 
so far that he becomes above all else a critic of what others 
are doing, it ceases to be a virtue and becomes a defect. So 
it was with Duns Scotus. Great as he was in his mental en- 
dowment, and important as are his own contributions to spec- 
ulative thought, he is judged more by his destructive than by 
his constructive efforts. He stands out among all his contem- 
poraries as the keen, incisive critic, the man who was readiest 
to see a flaw in another’s argument, and so intent on exposing 
the weakness of his opponents’ position that, as his admirers 
admit, he sometimes forgot to assume any position of his own. 
His career, though brilliant, was brief and, in a sense, tragic. 
He was much misunderstood. Now, therefore, that his ardent 
admirers and followers are undertaking to rehabilitate him, 
perhaps we had best suspend our judgment, and decline to 
emphasize his faults, except to say that they were the faults 
of a mind that approached the great problems of thought in 
the truly Celtic spirit. This much we may add, that, whether 
he was an Irishman or an Englishman, it was Irishmen like 
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O’Hickey, O’Fihely, Hugh Cauwell, and Luke Wadding, that 
kept his writings and his teachings before the learned world 
during the later Middle Ages and down to the dawn of the 
modern era. 

And when the modern era dawned it found the Celt still 
busy with those things of the mind which his forefathers had 
always appreciated. Here and there a Celt like Sir Robert 
Boyle did his share towards the development of the physical 
sciences. But it was the spiritual and the immaterial that ap- 
pealed most strongly to the Celtic temperament, and when the 
floodgates of materialism and scepticism were opened, it was a 
Celt who, in the name of all that the spiritual mind holds 
dear, withstood the tide of innovation and asserted once more 
the supremacy of spiritual ideals. Indeed, George Berkeley, 
Protestant Bishop of Cloyne, did more than refute the attacks 
of the materialists and the ‘‘freethinkers” as they were called. 
With a mental courage amounting to audacity he carried the 
war into the enemies’ territory, cut off their communications, 
spiked their guns—any martial figure of speech will suit as 
long as it conveys the notion that Berkeley, in intention at 
least, put the enemy to utter confusion, and reduced him to 
a state of complete helplessness. 

What he did was this. The materialist asserted that matter 
alone exists; Berkeley undertook to show that there is no 
such thing as matter. He argued, plausibly enough, as some 
think even in our own day, that in any material thing, an 
orange, for instance, there is nothing but the qualities, its color, 
size, shape, weight, and so forth. These are ideas in our minds. 
Besides these, nothing exists. An inert, lifeless, thoughtless, 
material something underlying these qualities is an absurd no- 
tion. Matter is a contradiction in terms; it cannot possibly 
exist; therefore the materialist has literally no ground to stand 
on. The immaterial alone (God, the human soul, our ideas) 
exists; the world, which the materialists say is the only world, 
does not exist at all. In his advocacy of this paradox Berke- 
ley is neither vague nor mystical. In a lucid, forceful, agree- 
able style he argues his point, exhibiting “a passion for clear- 
ness and simplicity and a dislike of what was either pedantic 
on the one side or rhetorical on the other.” * 

A very curious episode in Berkeley’s life, which though not 
* Arthur J. Balfour in ‘‘ Introduction” to Works of Berkeley. London, 1897, p. 14. 
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bearing on his doctrine of immaterialism, is worthy of mention 
here, as exhibiting a Celtic trait in his character, is his advo- 
cacy of the Bermuda scheme. He always took a great interest 
in the American Indian, and, having secured a grant from the 
English Government, he set out for the Western world, in- 
tending to establish in the Bermuda islands a great institution 
to which the Indians from the Continent were to flock, and in 
which they were to receive not only the principles of Chris- 
tianity, but a liberal education as well. A more impractical 
scheme could hardly have been dreamt of. To mention only 
one drawback, the islands on which his choice fell are six hun- 
dred miles from the mainland. Needless to say, the scheme 
failed; Berkeley, though he came to America and spent a 
couple of years at Rhode Island, never saw the Bermudas. 
Yet all his life long his fancy lingered lovingly over the pic- 
ture he had drawn of the forests of cedars and groves of orange 
trees, the cloudless skies and the endless springtime in those 
balmy islands where the Golden Age of humanity was to be 
renewed. In an outburst of prophetic rapture over the pros- 
pect thus created, he penned the lines of which the first, 


Westward the course of empire takes its way, 


isnow famous. It is not, perhaps, too much to say that Berkeley 
was recapitulating the thoughts of his Celtic forefathers when he 
loeated in the Bermudas, the ‘‘Land of the ever-young,” the 
Hy- Brazil of ancient Irish folklore. 

The group of thinkers who flourished in Scotland during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and are known as the 
Scottish School, are not wanting in those characteristics which 
are singled out as peculiar to the Celt. They added, however, 
a trait which is peculiarly Scotch, the appreciation of hard- 
headed common sense. Indeed, the whole school is sometimes 
known as the Common Sense School of Philosophy. The 
school began with Thomas. Reid and ended with James Mc- 
Cosh, who introduced its doctrines to this country. In gen- 
eral it may be said to take its stand on the principles of com- 
mon sense, and in the name of common sense to demand the 
restoration of the ideal, the immaterial, and the spiritual, which 
had been reasoned away by over-subtle psychologists and high- 
soaring transcendental metaphysicians. The Scottish philoso- 
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phers had largely the same aim as Berkeley, though their 
method was diametrically opposed to his. Like him, they 
had the true Celtic appreciation of the higher needs of human- 
ity; like him, they set proper value on the immaterial and the 
spiritual; but unlike him, they rested their claim on the legiti- 
mate demands of common sense, and not on fine-spun reason- 
ing and subtle analysis. When, therefore, the later representa- 
tives of philosophy in Scotland, like Sterling, the two Cairds, 
and McTaggart, reverted to transcendental metaphysics, they 
were false, indeed, to the method of their immediate predeces- 
sors, but were true to the most deep-rooted instinct of the 
Celtic mind. If they appreciated, as they did, the mysteries of 
German metaphysical speculation, it was because the Germans, 
with all their mistiness, had more to offer to the spiritually 
inclined than the English empiricist or the English agnostic, 
whose only virtue was clearness. It is always easy to beclear 
if one is content to skim the surface of philosophy and not 
penetrate the depths of human thought. 

What, then, have been the services otf the Celt in this de- 
partment of human endeavor? How has the Celtic factor in- 
fluenced the history of philosophy? The Celts have leavened 
the mass of human speculation with a love of idealism, of spir- 
itual values, of the entities and realities which transcend the 
limits of matter. Their influence has been for good, To the 
literature of the world, and to life, of which literature is but 
a picture, the Celt has contributed much that the world cannot 
well dispense with. He has pleased us by the genial play of 
his fancy and amused us by the brilliant flashes of his wit; 
he has stirred us by his eloquence and played on all our emo- 
tions by the sweet tunefulness of his song. In philosophy he 
has lifted us up by his emphatic assertion of the reality of the 
spiritual world, he has enlivened us by the vivacity and sub- 
tlety of his argumentative powers, and he has saved us from 
the prosaic literalness of the materialist and the empiricist who 
would have us believe only that which we see, and who would 
deny us the right to use the eye of the soul as well as that of 
the body. The Celt stands for lofty speculation; the matter- 
of-fact materialist stands for minute determination. The Celt 
stands for the morality of ideals; the empiricist stands for the 
restrictive force of law, and grounds all moral principle on ulti- 
mate expediency. The Celt is an optimist: he trusts 
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That somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. 


He is superior to commonplace motives of conduct and dis- 
dains the appeal to practical utility. If he has founded no 
enduring state in the republic of philosophy, if he has left no 
school, it is because his talent does not lie in the direction of 
organization. His is the mentality of great spiritual force in 
a condition of high tension. The force is released in one great 
song, one epoch-making speech, one bold flight of the specula- 
tive faculty. It is for others, whose mentality is the inverse of 
his low tension with the power of long-continued effort, to 
found schools and organize systems. He has done and is still 
doing his part. With his rich, spiritual imaginativeness, his 
power of visualizing the unseen, his ability to meet the matter- 
of-fact with brilliant paradox and subtle criticism, his talent 
for picking a flaw in a specious argument,’ he has enriched the 
philosophical world with ideas and ideals, without which we 
should be very poor indeed. In this capacity he is always 
needed. The ages to come, as well as those that have gone 
before, may often find him a disturber, a meddlesome critic, a 
dreamer of dreams that jar with the practical and the so-called 
useful. But those who appreciate the things of the spirit will 
welcome the warmth of his influence, sympathize with his ideal- 
istic yearnings, and listen to the lesson which he teaches from 
the fullness of his vision of a suprae-mundane world, 
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HER MOTHER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


STELLA GOES BACK. 


aeHE turned so pale that he repented him of his 
= abruptness. He made as though to put out a 
hand to steady her, for she had trembled 
through her slender height, seeming for a sec- 
ae ond to sway as though she might fall. 

“y never knew,” she said. 

“His father has advertised for you in the newspapers.” 

“‘I never read newspapers. The one friend I had who did, 
my old music master, died just before Christmas, I have been 
in grief for him. Tell me more about Jim.” 

“There is little more to tell. He fretted from the time 
you left, gently, not giving any one trouble, as is his way, 
He lost all the progress he had made with you and more. I 
had no idea he was so ill till I went down there the other 
day. He had not much to lose and there is only a shadow 
of him as you remember him.” 

She made a little sound like a moan and his heart ached 
because he had hurt her. 

“TI don’t know why re left him, why you left us all,” he 
said hopelessly. 

He seemed to speak as though from a great distance. The 
coldness of his manner hurt her even through the pain she 
was feeling about Jim. What had she done? Nothing. It 
was his mother, his cousin, those terrible people of rank, to 
whom a girl like herself was common clay, who had been in- 
solent and cruel in their pride. Her whole soul rebelled 
against their assumption. They were not better than she was 
through that accident of birth, Though she had grown up in 
Shepherd's Buildings, she said to herself hotly, she was as 
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good as they, even if she had not had as good blood as they 
in her veins, if she had been only what they thought her. 

She turned about as though to leave him. 

‘What are you going to do?” he asked. 

‘I am going down there.” 

** When ?” 

“At once. It is too late to-night. I shall go the first 
thing in the morning. If he has felt my leaving him so much 
my coming back will save him.” 

He said nothing to discourage her. She remembered after- 
wards, as a part of his coldness tewards her, that he had let 
her go, making no effort to accompany her or even asking her 
where she had been hiding. 

She was not so far from home. They had not been able 
to find anything quite so satisfactory as the little flat at the 
top of Shepherd’s Buildings, where they had had an enviable 
privacy and seclusion all those years. Their new lodging was 
in a dreary little terrace in the St. Pancras district. Opposite 
their windows was an ugly church surrounded by a hideous 
city graveyard. The new landlady had insisted on the open 
situation as one of the advantages she offered to her tenants. 
There was a bare tree-trunk or two in the graveyard. One 
could no more associate leafage with them than one could 
think of the graveyard, infested by marauding cats, as a God’s 
Acre. The lodgings were cheap, and for the time they served; 
and there were no other lodgers, which was something to be 
grateful for. 

One passed under a wide railway arch to enter the Square, 
Usually Stella was a little nervous as she plunged into the 
darkness, somewhat relieved as she emerged into the bright 
lights of the public-house at the corner of the Square. But 
to-night she was unconscious of traversing the dark passage. 

She came in, looking so disturbed as she stood in the 
lamplight that the mother cried out in alarm. 

“There is nothing wrong with me,” the girl said. “ But Jim 
is ill. I am going down there the first thing in the morning.” 

“To stay?” 

“If they will have me. I should never have left him. I 
am going to tell the truth. Uncle Stephen can do what he 
likes. I ask nothing at his hands.” 

“You are going to tell him who you are?” 
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The mother looked at her with a pale terror. 

“I am going to tell him who I am. Are you so fright- 
ened, even with me? Little mother, why have you always 
been so afraid ?” 

‘‘T am terrified of seeing Stephen Moore again.” 

“He looked his fiercest at me and I had no fear of him. 
You will not fear him when you see him as he is now.” 

‘I should always fear him.” 

Stella was restless, fretted that the night must pass before 
she could make her journey, could not eat, could not keep 
still, plainly was not going to sleep. There was not much 
sleep that night for either; and both were glad when the gray 
dawn crept into the room and it was time for them to rise. 

Some time before noon of the following day Stella arrived 
at Outwood Manor. A stranger opened the door to her. 

‘*How is Master Jim?” she asked, entering, as though she 
had the right. 

‘* Pretty much the same this morning, Miss,” the man re- 
plied, ‘‘he don’t seem to change much from day to day.” 

“You need not announce me,” she said. ‘I know the way.” 

Before he could say anything she was half-way up the 
stairs. As she hurried along the familiar corridor she was 
struck by the silence of the house, which the singing of a 
canary somewhere made like a thing that could be felt. She 
had an odd thought that it was like a pause before something 
—before death was it? before life? 

She turned the ‘handle of the door. and walked in. The 
room was empty except for the little boy who lay sleeping on 
a couch near the window. The nurse who was in charge had 
drawn the screen about him and had gone down to her eleven 
o’clock light refreshment in the servants’ hall. 

She went over noiselessly and knelt down by the sleeping 
child. The months of her absence had made ravages in him. 
He was, indeed, as Maurice Grantley had said, but a shadow. 
He had grown terribly thin, with hollows at the temples and 
behind the ears. The small hands stretched out upon the 
coverlet had a claw-like leanness. They trembled lying there; 
and the something that indicated fever and weakness in their 
movements was like a sword in Stella’s heart. 

** My little boy who loved me,” she whispered with a pas- 
sionate mother-tenderness, ‘‘ how could I ever have left you? 
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Get well, my darling, get well, and I will never leave you any 
more.” 

The burning tears filled her eyes and began to roll down 
her cheeks. She pressed her hands against her breast, trying 
to keep down the sobs that rose and shook her. If Jim did 
not get well she was never going to be happy again in this 
world. And already he looked as though he were dead. 

There was not a sound in the room except the ticking of 
the clock, and the little purring of the fire in the grate. 
Something was licking her hands softly in a warm ecstasy. 
She looked down and saw Jim’s little dog Trust, which had 
followed her into the room. The noiseless welcome touched 
her oddly, and she took up the little creature and hugged it, 
while her tears fell down on the silky gray head. 

And suddenly she became aware that Jim’s eyes were 
open and he was looking at her with an amazed unbelief. 

“It isn’t you, dear,” he said, “not really? I have dreamt 
so often that you had come back; and it was never true when 
I awoke. Why, it is really you. Trust knows you. Dear, 
what are you crying about? Now you have come back every- 
thing is going to be happy again.” 

“‘T shall never leave you as long as I live,” she said rashly. 
“Even if your father tells me to go, or you tell me to go, I 
shall not. .I shall stay in spite of you.” 

In token of her resolution, as soon as she could free her- 
self from his weak, joyous embraces, she began to take off her 
out-door things, still sitting on the floor, while Trust bounded 
on her, barking joyfully, now that he saw his master was 
awake and happy as he had not known him for long. 

“Dear me,” said the new nurse bustling in, ‘‘ whoever 
let that dog in? I’ve brought your soup, my dear. And I 
hope you won’t go saying, as you've done for a week past, 
that you can’t touch it. Why, whoever have you got here?” 

Stella looked up at the woman, smiling, although her face 
was wet. 

‘I came up unannounced,” she said. ‘‘ I hope you'll forgive 
me. I’m his old governess. And, please, I think he’ll take 
the soup for me.” 

The nurse’s face showed at first indication of offence; then 
she thought better of it, and the dark shade cleared, leaving 
her fresh comeliness pleasant once more. 
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“‘He has fretted for you,” she said. “And as for me, 
don’t think of me. There’s lots of work waiting for me where 
I'll do my patients more good than I could have done him 
while you stayed away. He is a faithful heart, so he is,” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE OTHER MAN. 


Maurice Grantley stood staring after Stella till the distance 
had swallowed her up. He had to curb his inclination to 
follow her; and when she was gone he reproached himself 
bitterly that he had not offered to go with her wherever she 
was going. He said to himself that she was out of place in a 
London street, with the winter darkness gathering. She was 
too beautiful, too strange. She ought to be tenderly protected 
and watched over. And yet, what right had he? What right? 
He had put away from him forever his right to champion 
her, to take care of her. 

He set off walking very fast in the direction from which 
he had come. He would have given anything if he might be 
alone with his thoughts; and if he had been less scrupulous 
he need not have gone to Mary, since she did not know he 
was in town. Yet he felt that he must go to her; the more 
because she was not and never could be the one woman in 
his thoughts. Poor Mary, his Quixotism had made him cheat 
her after all, since the London streets had yielded him once 
again the radiant vision of his Fiammetta. 

He dared not think how it was going to be if she was to 
be at Outwood, where he must meet her as often as he went. 
He would not think of it. He tried to pin his thoughts to 
Mary, to her kindness, her patience with him, her sweet and 
pleasant personality. He was going to her, and perhaps in 
time she would drive out that other face. He remembered 
how once he had had a headache and she had placed her cool 
hands on his head. They had smelt fragrantly of rose-leaves 
when he had kissed them and it was a pleasant memory. Per- 
haps in time she would draw the trouble out of his heart and 
brain. 

He reached the house at last, a white house in a street 
clase to Portman Square. The drawing-room windows shone 
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out rosily behind the balcony, and, crossing from the other 
side of the street, the warmth and glow seemed to give his 
weariness a promise of comfort. He hoped Mary was at home. 
It was not a day when she was likely to be out, although she 
was not expecting him. As he looked up, before crossing the 
road, he was reassured—he caught a glimpse of Mary herself. 
She came to the window and looked out and went back again 
into the warmth ot the room. 

The man who opened the door looked at him doubtfully 
when he asked if Miss Beaumont was at home. She was in 
and alone. 

“She expected a gentleman about five o’clock, sir,” he said. 

** And it is now four-fifteen. Well, she will see me.” 

He felt suddenly cheerful at the prospect as he took off 
his overcoat and left it in the hall. The man still eyed him 
doubtfully, as though he were uncertain about something ; but, 
with an air of allowing himself to be persuaded, preceded the 
visitor upstairs. Maurice’s spirits grew higher the nearer he 
got to Mary. He was so glad old Pulteney was not in. He 
did not like Pulteney. And Mary must put off her five 
o’clock visitor, whoever he might be. He did not want any 
one to spoil his afternoon with Mary. 

“Oh, Maurice/” she said when he had entered the room. 
**T didn’t know— I didn’t expect you— When did you come 
up? You haven’t had my letter?” 

She seemed to elude his kiss. Her manner was oddly agi- 
tated. Mary, on whom one could always count, who was never 
fitful or capricious like other women—at least hardly ever. 

‘I have had no letter,” he said, feeling a little repulsed. 
‘* What was it about, dear? I came back to Mount-Eden on 
Tuesday. It was horribly lonely—without you—so I made a 
bolt up to town.” ‘ 

He was aware that she was looking more than usually 
handsome. She was wearing an airy tea-gown of lace and 
chiffon, the color of roses; and she had a shy, tremulous air 
which was something new in her. Perhaps it was the thing she 
had wanted all the time. It certainly enhanced her charm. 
Yet she was paler than usual, and as she seated herself the 
other side of the fireplace and rang the bell he thought the 
curious agitation utterly at variance with his knowledge of her. 

He had no time to ask her any questions before the man 
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was in the room with the tea-tray. But, what was the matter 
with Mary? When they were alone again she seemed to en- 
trench herself within a dergére chair, which effectually protected 
her from any approach on his part. 

He watched her in wonder as he stirred the sugar in his 
tea. What was the matter with her? 

‘What was your letter about?” he asked. 

“‘Oh!—just a letter,’’ she answered lamely; and he noticed 
she glanced at the clock, the hand of which pointed to half- 
past four. 

“You are expecting a visitor at five ?” he said, with a sense 
of constraint. 

“Yes; I am expecting a visitor.” 

A strange silence fell between them which held something 
tense in it. Suddenly she pushed back her chair and came 
close to him. 

“Maurice,” she said, with an air of agitation, “‘ you do not 
love me.” 

‘* Am I a bad lover, dear?” 

“No, no; you have been very good to me, very good. 
You have done your best to act as though you loved me.” 

He wondered what was coming. She lifted her arms and 
the loose sleeves fell away from them, revealing their beauty 
of form and texture. He thought that she had never been so 
beautiful. Her eyes corroborated the imploring gesture of her 
hands. Was she going ‘to dismiss him? Had he failed so com- 
pletely as all that? 

‘* Mary,” he began, trying to take her hands, 

‘**No”’; she said, “no. Listen to mé before you say any- 
thing. I have never been so grateful for anything in my life 
as that you do not love me. There is some one else, Maurice. 
There has always been some one else. We said good-bye be- 
cause it seemed impossible for us to marry. He was so poor. 
Now, things are altered. He has inherited money. He came 
flying across the world to me as soon as he knew. I would 
not even see him till I had written to you—” 

So the preparations were not for him at all. It was not 
for him she was looking lovely—lovely in his eyes for the first 
time. It was not for him the room was a bower scented with 
flowers, warm in fire and lamplight, beautiful because of the 
woman who was so like a light in it. It was not for him. 
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“Ah,” he said blankly, ‘I remember. It is Reggie Dare, 
is it not?” 

‘*Yes, it is Reggie Dare. There has never been any one 
really but Reggie. I couldn’t say it to you only I know you 
do not love me.”’ 

He remembered now how he had wondered in the old days 
over Mary’s evident liking for pink and white Reggie Dare, 
with the parting down the centre of his sleek head, his lazy, 
dandyish ways; yet Reggie had done creditable things since 
then. It was no longer possible to despise Reggie. Perhaps 
Mary had known best after all. 

“Don’t be afraid of me, dear,” he said. ‘You are worthy 
of the best a man has to offer. I was a presumptuous ass to 
offer you my second best. There, give me ten minutes. I 
don’t see why I shouldn’t have a second cup of tea. I’m afraid 
I’ve been drinking Dare’s tea. Too bad of me. But I don’t 
suppose he’ll know whether he has tea or not.” 

She laughed in her immense relief at the way he was taking 
it. 

‘*We were always too fond of each other ever to become 
lovers,” she said. ‘“‘I am so glad you are not vexed with me. 
You must help me with the others. Your mother—I mind 
her most of all.” ; 

“She will forgive,” he said. ‘‘ Ah, there is Dare’s knock. 
Give me a kiss, Mary. Dare will have so many that he needn’t 
grudge this one. Confound the fellow, why must he come be- 
fore his time?” 

As he went down the stairs the discreet man-servant was 
showing up Reggie Dare. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE DEAD LIVE. 


As Stephen Moore came along the corridor to his boy’s 
room, heavily and slowly, he heard a sound which had been 
dumb in the house during all those sad months, the sound of 
the thin laughter that came through the singing of the canaries 
in their glass-domed house at the end of the corridor. 

He stopped and listened with amazement. Who could have 
won Jim to laughter? During those sad months the most they 
had won from him was a smile, pale as winter sunshine. The 
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cheerful hospital nurse had long since given up her well-meant 
endeavors to win Jim to merriment. Who could have awak- 
ened the long-dumb sound? 

He pushed open the door and went in. He was hardly 
surprised to find Miss Mason by Jim’s sofa, in the midst of one 
of those sedate romps which some happy months ago had been 
the rule. She was wearing one of Nurse Shee’s aprons over 
her black dress. Her hair had got loose and some of it had 
fallen about her in a cloudy halo. 

‘Father, Father,” cried Jim, ‘‘ Miss Mason has come back. 
She is never going to leave us any more.” 

‘Unless I am obliged to,” the girl said coming forward. 
“You will not send me away again, will you, Mr. Moore? If 
I had known how Jim missed me I could not have stayed 
away.” 

‘‘ You should have come before,” he said harshly, looking 
from her to the shadowy little figure on the sofa. “Have you 
lifted him? He was making weight when you went away. 
Now—he is as light as a feather. You have nearly broken his 
heart—and mine.” 

‘*But she has come back, and I am going to be all right 
now,” said the boy. 

They stood looking at each other across the little figure. 

‘I was just going to put him to sleep when you came in,” 
Stella said. “You can sleep now, Jim.” 

“If I could be. sure of finding you here when I awake, 
dear.” 

‘Of my own will I will never leave you again.” 

The boy, ever docile, lay with closed eyes. After a little 
while Stephen Moore signed to Stella to come with him. He 
led the way softly along the carpeted corridor to that bare, 
ugly little room where he had parted with her in anger nearly 
five months before. He closed the door when she had entered 
and then he turned and faced her. The cold, pale light of the 
January afternoon was on his face. It showed deeper furrows 
of suffering than she remembered. Once again the old ache 
of pity came into her heart for him, only intensified this time. 
He dropped in his chair, putting the table between them, and 
leant his head on his hand, covering his eyes. 

“Well,” he said, “you have seen your work now. You 
have all but killed him.” 
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“TI am bitterly sorry. I can only say, though you will not 
understand it, Mr. Moore, that what I did was prompted by 
love for Jim.” 

“How could that be? You had given him new life, and 
your leaving him was his death-sentence. How could you 
leave him for love of him—my poor little boy?” 

She had an impulse to tell him, but while the words hung 
on her lips he spoke again. 

**I fear you have come back too late.” 

‘*No, no; I should never have a happy hour if that were 
so. Jim will live.” 

“‘I do not think he will live,” he said with curious gen- 
tleness. ‘‘But I am glad you have come back to make him 
_ happy for the time he lives.” 

“Mr. Moore, he will live, he must live.’ 

He looked up at the agitation which marred her beauty. 

“Do not grieve about it,” he said. ‘At first I was 
angry, when I told you to go. But the anger burnt itself out. 
It was something that had to be. You were no more than the 
instrument. I have to lose Jim, as I lost his mother, in pun- 
ishment for my sins. Nothing you or any one else can do 
would alter that.” 

‘*No, no”; she said. “Don’t believe such horrible things. 
God is Love and Pity. He will leave you the child. You have 
suffered enough.” 

“‘There was something I promised my brother Dick on his 
death-bed to set right. Well I have never had a chance to 
set it right. God wills that the wrong shall stand against him 
and shall stand against me till the Judgment Day. I am a 
marked man. Your going was nothing of your doing. It was 
all written out in our sentence. I lost Jim’s miother and I 
shall lose Jim. I am the unhappiest man alive.” 

He dropped his face on his arms and his shoulders heaved. 
The attitude showed piteously the ugliness of the man. The 
poor bowed shoulders; the great head set low between them; 
the shaggy, grizzling hair; things which might have revolted 
another only stirred his young kinswoman to depths of com- 
passion. She passed round the table and laid her hand on his 
arm. 

He looked up at her and she quailed for a second , before 
the suffering of his bloodshot eyes. 
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“You are like some one who is dead and gone,” he said. 
‘I have been seeing it ever since I first saw you; but not so 
clearly as then, not so clearly, because for a second you feared 
me; and she never looked at me without fear. The child was 
pale, an elfish thing, but she had hair the color of yours. 
She was never afraid as her mother was. Her mother never 
looked at us without shrinking and fear in her eyes. Can you 
imagine what it is to men, already marked by nature, when a 
woman looks at them with fear and loathing? There! you do 
not know what I am talking about. You have no clue to it. 
How should you? Why did you look like the dead at that 
moment—the dead, who was ever weak and afraid while she 
lived? She is strong enough now that she is dead to destroy 
her enemies.” 

““She has none. She is the gentlest creature alive. There 
is no thought of revenge in her heart.” 

Stephen Moore sprang to his feet and pinned her by the 
wrists. She was not afraid of his roughness. Although she 
was very pale, she looked straight into his eyes. 

“Nesta Moore lives,” she said. ‘I am her daughter.” 

“My God!” he cried. ‘“‘Do you know what you are say- 
ing? Are you mad or am I? Do people come back from the 
dead to give us a last chance?” 

She winced under the tightness of his clasp upon her 
wrists, but her eyes did not flinch. 

“TI am living, Uncle Stephen,” she said, ‘“‘and I have come 
back for Jim’s sake and yours—because I forgive. 

“And you want your rights? My God! is it possible that 
even yet the past may be undone? Well, you shall have 
them. I only wanted you to have them all these years. It 
was a heavy burden after all. It killed poor Dick, although 
he was the strongest of the two. We hated your mother be- 
cause we loved your father. But, after all, we could not escape 
your father’s anger. He had trusted us and we had betrayed 
his trust. Girl, it was only when I loved a woman myself and 
married her that I knew what we had done. I have suffered 
the tortures of hell. Dick died raving of the account he would 
have to render to James.” 

He flung away her hands from him and sighed a deep breath. 

‘You shall have it all,” he said, “every penny of it is 
yours. I shall need very little for myself and my dying boy.” 
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“I tell you he will not die. And you shall not leave me; 
you shall stay and you shall take your share and his. I would 
have left it all to you when I came to love the boy and to re- 
joice in your kindness. Thatis why I went away. What did I 
want with the money? I could not bear to sit at your hearth 
as Estelle Mason who was really Stella Moore and your niece. 
Uncle Stephen, I forgive you as I hope to be forgiven, as my 
mother has forgiven. Let me stay. Let the past be utterly 
wiped out and the happy times begin!” 

There was a knock at the door. Stephen Moore went and 
opened it to Nurse Shee’s cheerful face. 

‘My late patient is awake and asking for Miss Mason,” 
she said. ‘‘He can hardly believe the great joy that she is 
come. And I am sure he is really better, Mr. Moore. He 
looks quite bright.” 

‘We shall both come,” said Stella. ‘‘We have such won- 
derful good tidings to tell him.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HAPPINESS. 


The country had grown used to the strange things that had 
happened in the Moore family. To be sure those who had 
known James and Nesta Moore in the old days all avowed 
that they had noticed the strange likeness to them in the girl 
who had come to Outwood Manor as Miss Mason. Stephen 
Moore and Stella and the boy had escaped from the nine days’ 
wonder of it all by going abroad for the months of spring. 
Before that came Stephen and Nesta Moore had met. Nesta 
Moore had chosen for her fown the little Mill Cottage, where 
she was now happily established with a couple of servants. 
She still seemed to shrink from the Manor with an odd kind 
of fear. : 

‘Some day,” she said, “‘I may forget my memories of the 
Manor and cease to be afraid. But till then—I am accustomed 
to live like the mouse in its hole—let me be quiet at the 
cottage.” 

She still turned pale at the sight of Stephen Moore; but 
in time Stella hoped that too would pass, Meanwhile, she was 
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safe in her solitude at the cottage. Stephen Moore seemed as 
glad to let her alone as she was to be left alone. 

The travelers came home about the end of May. There was 
no longer now any anxiety about Jim. He had made a most 
wonderful recovery; and, thanks to a famous Austrian surgeon 
who broke bodies to remake them, he could even walk a little, 
might walk more in time, to his father’s humble and passion- 
ate delight. : 

It was the day after the travelers’ return. Stella had has- 
tened to her mother. The garden was in full summer glory 
now and Nesta Moore found her delight in working in it. All 
the terrible memories seemed to have passed away. Working 
in her garden beds she felt in peace and happiness with all 
her world living and dead. 

She and Stella walked up and down the path between the 
scarlet-runner beans and hollyhocks, talking over all that had 
happened. She lamented humorously that the county folks 
would not let her be. 

“You see the mother of an heiress is an important per- 
son,” she said smiling. ‘‘ Every afternoon of the week nearly 
my gardening is interrupted by a carriage driving across the 
green. Sometimes the smart jadies will catch a glimpse of 
me and insist on coming out here when I am in my gardening 
gloves and hat and apron.” 

‘The old friends come?” Stella asked. 

‘Those who remain. The Duchess comes often, and God- 
frey Grantley and Lady Eugenia. I always liked her in the 
old days. You know Lord Mount-Eden died when you were 
abroad. The title passes to a distant branch of the family. 
Lady Eugenia is so very kind. She is always wanting to carry 
me off to Mount-Eden, but I tell her I have been so long out 
of the world that I shall-stay out of it to the end.” 

“ And are you happy in your little cottage?” 

“ Happier than I ever thought I should be. It is like a 
nun’s cell and it suits me.” 

She made an excuse for leaving her daughter, promising to 
return; and Stella sat down on a little seat amid a bower of 
the scarlet-runners and gave herself up to her thoughts. It was 
all warm and sweet about her, with the scent of mignonette 
and the new-mown hay in the fields across the river. She and 
her mother had talked much and she had been listening all the 
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time for one name which never came, no matter how nearly 
they seemed to approach it. She did not even know if Maurice 
Grantley was at home. She had heard of Mary Beaumont’s 
marriage. It had been a subject of amazed comment with 
Stephen Moore, who, in his new, wonderful happiness, had come 
to take an interest in the affairs of his fellow-men. 

There was a step on the gravel and she looked round ex- 
pecting her mother’s return. It was Maurice Grantley. He 
stood looking at vad for a second, with a quiet passion in his 
gaze. 

: “How long you have been away!” hesaid. “I don’t know 

how I should have endured it if I had not your kind mother 
to come to. She bore with me with wonderful patience. She 
has sent me to you, Stella.” : 

She was not going to be too facile. She remembered that 
there had been a time when he had belonged to another wo- 
man and not so long ago. She said something a little coldly 
about her mother’s absence at the moment and gave him no 
invitation to take the seat beside her, yet he took it auda- 
ciously. 

“If you are going to be cold to me,” he said, “‘I have end- 
less patience to wait till you change your mind.” 

“The last time we met,” she said with a little flash, “ you 
were cold.” 

‘Because I had to be, dear; because there were barriers 
between us.” 

“Of your setting-up.” 

He put an arm about her. 

“Of your setting-up.” 

“If there are to be mutual recriminations,” she said, and 
her eyes danced merrily. 

“My mother longs to greet her daughter,” he said, ap- 
proaching a little nearer. 

‘*She was so proud and cold. So was your cousin. To be 
sure I was only—” 

‘You shall not say it,” he said; and took the most effec- 
tual means to silence her. ‘‘When you know my mother 
better you will know she is the most unworldly woman alive. 
It was only a misunderstanding. She had reason to believe 
that we knew each other long before we met here. You see, 
dear, I was always sketching your face, from the time you sud- 
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denly sprang up at the London crossing, a beautiful, slender 
wild thing, like a flower or a flame. My mother recognized 
the face in the pictures when she saw you and was misled. 
She is the most generous soul alive, and she wants to make up.” 

“And Miss Beaumont—Mrs. Dare,I should say?” 

“Far be it from me to explain the ways of women. Mary 
never cared for me; I thought she did. There is plenty of 
time to talk about these things. Tell me that you love me.” 

“And Jim?” she said presently—when he would let her 
speak. “ What about Jim? I have promised never to leave 
him.” 

“T see nothing for it but to do what your uncle has often © 
suggested to me, to live under his roof and manage the busi- 
ness for him and Jim. Outwood is big enough to house us all, 
I should always look on Jim as a sacred trust.” 

“And I.” 

So it was settled. And presently Nesta Moore would come 
to Outwood, where her daughter ruled the happiest of house- 
holds, with the children growing about her knees. And Jim, 
able to move about a little, was the children’s friend and dear 
elder brother, and in a sense the light of the house, since to 
his room all brought their troubles and difficulties. There 
was no more any shadow of gloom on the house. The chil- 
dren’s voices and the sound of the children’s feet had chased 
the ghosts away. 

“I remember when your father said that he saw in this 
house, then a gloomy and moldering great barrack of a place, 
a home,” said Nesta Moore. “His vision has come to pass, 
In this very room”’—it was the bedroom in which she had 
foreseen the tragedy of her life; the room in which James 
Moore had died, and it was now the children’s day-nursery— 
“in this very room there once congregated ghosts of the past 
and shadows of the future, memories and portents—and there 
is nothing here now but the hearth-fires of home. And we 
are at peace with the world.” 

** And with our own hearts,” Stella said, looking down at 
the child upon her knee. 


(THE END.) 

















THE HEART OF A PEOPLE. 


BY F, W. GRAFTON, S.J. 


MT was a gaunt, haggard, bleeding figure of our 
Blessed Lord, of more than ordinary human pro- 
portions, and with all the rude ultra-realism of 
the wayside crucifixes of Tyrol, that was being 
aa > carried through the gaily beflagged streets of the 
Hauptstadt on a bright Sunday afternoon at the close of August 
last. Nailed to a giant cross, supported in an upright position 
on a quadrangular framework of rough timbers, it was borne on 
the shoulders of four sturdy peasants of a build to match their 
burden. Behind followed a throng of men with set, determined, 
weather-beaten faces and a steady light in their eyes. Their 
garb was in most cases the soft leather knee-breeches and 
short loose jacket of the mountains; but the embroidery of 
breeches and belt, and the bright colors of waistcoat, jacket, 
hat, or hatband, were stained with the rain and weather and 
all faded away to the neutral tints of the earth and the moun- 
tain-side. Ragged and torn too were their clothes, and the 
sturdy-knit frames thrust themselves through the rents as 
though their very bodies cried out after the same freedom as 
did their hearts. 

So they strode silently along, with the bent knees and 
forward-sloping body of the mountaineer, armed with an almost 
grotesque variety of weapons that sheer stress had found or 
fashioned; flintlocks and matchlocks; pikes and halberds and 
partisans; scythes lashed to stout staves; and huge three- 
pronged hayforks with one murderous prong turned by the 
village smith at right angles, so that the weapon would serve 
to strike as well as to thrust; heavy clubs, their heads studded 
with stout nails; iron flails; and a peculiar, medieval weapon 
termed the “ morning star,” consisting of a rough iron ball set 
with spikes and slung by a couple of links of strong chain to 
a wooden staff. There were wooden cannon there too, tree- 
trunks split in half, hollowed, and then bound together again 
with iron bands. Then followed the long, narrow, country 
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carts, ramshackle apparently, yet built to stand the rough and 
tumble of the mountain roads. These held the provisions and 
were drawn by oxen, in charge for the most part of sturdy 
young women, who looked to the cooking, cared for the 
wounded, and could handle a gun when need arose. They 
moved through the streets in three bodies, the first headed by 
a Capuchin friar on foot, whose most distinguishing feature was 
a flaming red beard; the second by a restless, dare-devil figure 
on horseback, a man of some five and thirty years, whose 
fearless and almost fearsome features told of his desperate 
bravery, though not of the almost boyish ruses and tricks that 
he played upon the enemy; and the last by a rather short, 
broad-shouldered man, of something more than forty years of 
age, above whose bushy black beard shone a pair of healthy, 
full-fleshed red cheeks and mild, genial blue eyes, on his head 
a soft felt hat with a gigantic brim, one of the characteristics 
of the national costume of his native Passeiertal. These three 
were they who impersonated the popular leaders of Tyrol’s 
uprising a hundred years ago, Haspinger, Speckbacher, and 
Andreas Hofer. Steadily they all marched along through the 
double row of spectators that lined the roadway and filled 
the windows of the houses; and as the giant cross, with its 
p’tiful, bleeding figure, came in sight, a sudden hush fell on 
the throng, and remained unbroken almost till the first troop 
had passed—only then did the tightened throats of the people 
find voice and breath to cheer; for the prototype of this 
crucifix had been a war-standard against Napoleon’s armies. 
To-day in England you would call: it a pageant. But it 
was none of your English pageants; it was real. The men 
who marched behind that crucifix were the same men in heart 
and mind as their grandfathers and great-grandfathers, who 
had marched behind its .prototype a hundred years ago, 
marched with those very weapons, and in many cases in the 
selfsame garb—family heirlooms both—to victory against some 
of Napoleon’s best troops and most experienced generals. 
There was still, thank God, in their hearts the same simple 
faith of their forefathers, and inextricably bound up with it 
the same burning love for their Kaiser and their country, the 
same stubborn, unyielding spirit that had poured out so much 
blood in the past for that to them so sacred trinity of God, 
Kaiser, and Fatherland. Witness to this were the more than 
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30,000 Schitzen—militia, yeomanry, volunteers, or whatever 
you may attempt to translate it by in English—who marched 
before and behind them, come together from the inmost re- 
cesses of every valley in Tyrol to celebrate the deeds of a 
hundred years ago, and to pay to their aged Emperor the 
same whole-hearted homage that had been one of the main- 
springs of the deeds of heroism performed in the days when 
their fathers fought so bravely for their beloved Kaiser Franz. 

More than half their number were clad in the picturesque 
though at times somewhat too gaudy costume of their native 
valleys, by which the expert eye could distinguish from one 
another the dwellers in the different valleys, just as the High- 
land clans are distinguished by their tartans. Others had, alas, 
discarded their gay colors for a semi-military uniform, not 
more becoming than some of our own volunteer uniforms of 
twenty years ago. Yet all were sturdily built men, with char- 
acter and independence written in every line of their strongly- 
marked features, and each carried his rifle over his shoulder 
or in the hollow of his arm with the ease that almost daily 
use had given; for shooting is the village sport and there are 
no better shots in the whole of the Austrian Empire than the 
Tyrolese. In front of each company, by the side of the 
standard-bearer—many of the standards were in tatters, for 
they had been through the fights of 1809—walked, in memory 
of the part the women had played in the wars of Freedom, a 
vivandicre in her native costume, in this case always tasteful, 
with her minature cask of schnapps slung by a baldric from the 
shoulder; demure maidens, they were chosen by the village 
priest for the occasion, and every one of them during her stay 
in the city was under the charge of two trusty members of the 
village contingent. So they filed along company after company, 
proudly past their Emperor Francis Joseph, and it must have 
done his old, long-suffering heart good to know that, in spite 
of the many discords of his motley, polyglot Empire, he has 
so bright and pure a jewel in his crown as das heilige Land 
Tirol. 

It was at the Peace of Pressburg, in 1805, that Tyrol had 
been given over to Bavaria by that shuffler of kingdoms, 
Napoleon. Naturally the Emperor had given no thought to the 
feelings or traditions of this independent and stubborn-spirited 
race of mountaineers, and though Max Joseph, King of Ba- 
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varia, did his best to show his love for his new subjects and 
to make himself beloved of them, his ministers, inspired and 
coerced by the policy of their real master, Napoleon, more 
than undid all the good the King could effect. Even without 
this counter-force it was a hard task he had set himself, to 
win over the love of the Tyrolese from Austria to Bavatia. 
An incident of the year 1808 well illustrates this. Max Joseph 
had arranged, in celebration of his birthday, a great shooting 
competition, the form of recreation most dear to the heart of 
the Tiroler, to be held at Innsbruck. From all parts of the 
land the peasants flocked into the town, and one of the chief 
prizes took the form of a Bavarian flag sewn over with gold 
pieces. The face of the proud winner of this trophy shone 
with delight as he received it from the hands of the King 
himself. ‘‘ Now,” said the King to him, “are not the blue 
and white of Bavaria better colors than the black and yellow 
of Austria?” The peasant’s features clouded and became per- 
plexed. ‘‘ Aye,” he answered, “‘the Bavarian colors are fine 
enough; but”—and he stopped to scratch his ear and then 
looked the King straight in the face—“‘ but when I hang them 
up in the smoke of my cottage, why, the blue will turn black 
and the white grow yellow! The old colors are faster,” he 
concluded. 

This strong natural antipathy to the new rule was further 
increased by the attempt to draw from Tyrol, by conscrip- 
tion, recruits for Napoleon’s armies, recruits that might even 
be called upon to fight against Austria. This proved an almost 
ludicrous fiasco. In one typical case, out of more than one 
hundred recruits called out, only three put in an appearance; 
the rest had fled across the Austrian frontier or into the 
mountains, to escape having to don the hated Bavarian uni- 
form. Their love for their own land of Tyrol, too, was cruelly 
wounded by the quite unnecessary abolition of the very name. 
Tyrol was no longer to exist and was to be known henceforth 
as Southern Bavaria. Finally, and this was perhaps the weight- 
iest point, for it was brought home to one and all, old and 
young, their deep-seated love for their religion received a heavy 
blow. Amongst a people brought up in the midst of all the 
tender and daily devotions of the Catholic Church, and with 
many curious, old-world religious customs of their own, an at- 
tempt to prune all this away to the merest minimum of purely 
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official services soon resulted in what amounted to little less 
than open persecution. Three times a day, for instance, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, were the simple 
mountain folk reminded of what they had lost, when instinc- 
tively, as the time for the Angelus drew near, they listened 
for the sound of the bell; and then, with bitterness in their 
hearts, recalled that their new masters had forbidden it to ring. 
The native priests, in the large majority of cases, not unnat- 
urally refused to carry out these unwarrantable ordinances of 
a purely secular authority, and so were dispossessed of their 
benefices, often banished from their country, and Bavarian 
clergy inducted in their stead. The Tyrolese refused the 
ministrations of these stranger priests, baptized their own 
infants and buried their dead by night in unconsecrated 
ground; and when episcopal permission was given to the 
banned priests, many of whom were still in the land in hiding, 
to celebrate Mass “in cellars, caves, woods, and, moreover, at 
midnight, and thereby to make use of vessels of glass and 
pewter,” all the elements and all the effects of a persecution 
were there. Thus towards the close of 1808, when Austria was 
again gathering strength to make another attempt against the 
world-conqueror, Archduke Johann of Tyrol, who shared the 
love of his people equally with Kaiser Franz of Austria, was 
able in the war councils at Vienna to lay stress on the value 
of a popular rising in Tyrol and to give assurances that the 
fuel was all prepared and needed but a spark to set it ablaze. 
It is not intended here, nor is there space, to give any- 
thing in the way of a detailed and consecutive account of the 
rising in Tyrol—or rather of the series of risings, for the his- 
toric year 1809 saw in reality three successive ones in the 
brave-hearted little land. The aim is more, by touching on 
certain outstanding features of the war, to throw some light 
on the character of the rising and of the men who fought in 
it. To sum up briefly the history of the three campaigns, 
each culminated in a general engagement in which the Tyrolese 
defended the lower slopes of the mountains on the south side 
of the broad valley of the Inn. The hottest fighting was in 
the centre, which lay upon Berg Isel, a bold, pine-clad bluff 
of the foothills at the point where the narrow Brenner Pass, 
the road south to Italy passing through the very heart of 
Tyrol, opens out opposite the Hauptstadt of Innsbruck. 
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The French and Bavarian troops held the plain and the 
city. On the first occasion, April 12, the peasants fought 
their way into the town and captured it. But scarcely was 
the month out when Napoleon’s victories on the Danube en- 
abled him to throw reinforcements into the land. Again, on 
May 29, was Berg Ise] the scene of a fight that in this case, 
as also in that of the last on August 13, was stubbornly con- 
tested from early morning until night without either side gain- 
ing ground to any notable extent; yet in each case were the 
losses of the imperial troops so heavy that their generals found 
it prudent to retire in the following night down the Inn valley 
and to leave the town open to their peasant foe. It was 
Wagram and the armistice arranged on July 12, after the in- 
decisive engagement at Zuaim, of which Napoleon made it a 
condition that all Austrian troops should be withdrawn from 
Tyrol, that laid the land open to the third invasion of their 
enemy, and gave occasion to the last and real popular rising. 
All Tyrol rose as one man, took their fate into their hands, 
and without any help from Austria drove Napoleon’s armies 
clean out of their land. They were freed and that by their 
own efforts alone. But, alas! exactly two months after their 
last brave stand on Berg Isel,a peace was agreed to in Vienna 
by which Tyrol was again separated from Austria. All the 
sacrifices and bloodshed had been in vain! 

The outstanding figure of the whole campaign, especially of 
the latter part of it. when the Tyrolese were driven to rely 
entirely on their own resources, is the innkeeper of the little 
village of St. Leonhard in the Passeiertal, Andreas Hofer. We 
have already given some account of his appearance as he was 
impersonated in the centenary celebrations leading the third 
ef the contingents above described. His personal character was 
representative of all that was best in the character of his coun- 
trymen. To a sterling and unimpeachable honesty was united 
an almost childlike spirit of piety and unwavering trust in the 
all-ruling providence of God. He had the slowness of thought 
and speech of a man born and bred in the country, but withal 
a fund of plain, homely common sense that led him almost 
_ instinctively to form sound judgments and decisions. Military 
authorities of the present day declare that his tactics in the 
conduct of operations, under the circumstances, could not have 
been improved upon. Only in his estimate of individuals was 
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he too often at fault; his tenderness of heart and his own up- 
right and straightforward character lead him far too easily to 
accept other men at their own valuation, and when he was 
raised by so strange a fortune from innkeeper and horsedealer 
to the position of.Governor of all Tyrol there were naturally 
not wanting individuals who sought to impose upon him. Yet, 
though in such men he was often deceived, he was never in 
the least spoilt by flattery nor did he lose any of his native 
simplicity of character. 

It was after the third evacuation of Innsbruck by the im- 
perial troops that in the absence of any Austrian authorities 
Hofer, who had already held an important place amongst the 
leaders of the peasantry, and had won the respect and trust of 
all, was driven by common acclamation to undertake the ré/e 
of Governor; but only, as he clearly and explicitly insisted, as 
representative of his beloved Kaiser Franz. He was forced to 
exercise his authority from the Hofburg, the residence of the 
Archdukes of Tyrol, and there, surrounded by his small staff 
of officers and advisers, mostly men of his own station in life, 
sitting in his shirt-sleeves in the one room he consented to oc- 
cupy, he ruled the land. His meals, ordered in a neighboring 
inn, and of the same simple character as those to which he was 
accustomed, were taken in the same room in company with his 
staff; and any one who happened at the time to be present 
on state business was invited to sit down and share the meal. 
Most of the plaints that were addressed to him were settled 
in patriarchal fashion, on the spot, after he had heard the story. 

Hofer’s ordinances for the furtherance of public morality, 
of which he issued two, are deservedly famous as unique state 
documents. They display his deep spirit of piety, his unaf- 
fected appeal to the people from one who, though set above 
them, is yet their fellow, and the simple directness of speech 
of the uncultured countryman. 

The religious spirit of Hofer and his countrymen is most 
strikingly exemplified in the vow made before the second great 
fight on Berg Isel to re-establish in Tyrol the feast of the 
Sacred Heart, which had been suppressed under Bavarian rule. 
This vow is still observed and the feast regarded as a national 
one, the Schiétzen companies turning out on parade for the oc- 
casion and firing a salute outside the village church at the 
Sanctus and Elevation of the Mass. Another instance of the 
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place God held in the hearts of the mountaineers is the fol- 
lowing. The last general engagement, the one on August 13, 
took place on a Sunday, and the Bavarians believed that the 
pious Tyrolese would refuse to fight on such a day. But they, 
like good militant Christians, first heard their Sunday Mass and 
then immediately, with the strength they had won from God 
by prayer, began their attack. The fighting raged the whole 
day until dusk set in, along a front that stretched right to 
Hall and Volders, some seven or eight miles down the valley. 
Then in the failing evening light, when the last onslaught of 
French and Bavarians had broken and rolled back from the 
mountain-side, with childlike piety Hofer bared his head and 
sank upon his knees to thank God for the victory. His com- 
rades near him did the same, and then troop upon troop 
throughout the whole long line followed suit, and the last rays 
of the setting sun shone on one of the noblest and most mov- 
ing acts of homage that a nation in arms ever paid to God. 

It would be too long to relate in detail the many further ex- 
amples of the piety with which the hearts of these simple peas- 
ants were filled; but one last well-known one must be given. 
It was the custom of Andreas Hofer and his personal staff 
during their sojourn in the Hoiburg to keep up the Tyrolese 
family practice of reciting the rosary in common immediately 
after the evening meal before the pipes were lit and the gossip 
began. Hofer himself led the prayers, and whoever present on 
business had been invited to take part in the meal was after- 
wards required, without any acceptance of refusal, to join in 
the evening devotion. ‘‘ Hast shared our supper with right 
good will,”” Hofer would say, ‘‘ and there’s no good reason for 
not doing the same by our prayers.” 

It was, however, in the terrible misfortunes that turned the 
glories of the year 1809 to the deepest tragedy that the vil- 
lage innkeeper, though not he alone, rose to the greatest 
heights and displayed the characteristics of a hero. Yet he 
sank before he rose and after the Peace of Vienna, when all 
hope of further resistance to the concentrated forces of Na- 
poleon was vain, seemed to lose all his former clearness of 
vision and let himself be led by the less reputable and most 
desperate of his following to renew the struggle. But this 
renewal served only to enhance the sufferings of the now im- 
poverished and downtrodden land. At last all further resis- 
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tance became impossible, and he was forced amidst the snows 
of winter to take refuge in the mountains; for he had already 
strenuously refused to leave the land he loved so well and 
to accept the opportunity of flight into Austrian territory 
which was offered to him, though it would have allowed him 
to enjoy a life of honor and of ease. High amidst the peaks of 
the Alps for well-nigh two bitter winter months he lay hid in 
a rough log-hut that was occupied ordinarily only in summer 
by the shepherds when they drove their flocks to the moun- 
tians. His wife, his little son, and one true friend remained 
with him. A price had been set on his head and from his 
eyrie he could often see the French patrols or the Italian 
gendarmery as they marched through the valleys in search of 
him. When the snow did not render the mountain-tracks 
altogether impassable, one or the other of the few friends who 
knew where they lay hid brought up food to the sufferers. 
At length, however, towards the end of January, 1810, a 
traitor was found who, prompted by a personal grudge against 
Hofer and spurred on by the thought of the blood-money, 
spied out the patriot’s hiding-place and lodged his information. 
The local magistrate, who, in common with nearly all the land 
including most of the officers of the French army of occupation, 
was full of sympathy for the fallen leader of his countrymen, 
refused at first to act on the report. But on Hofer’s betrayer 
threatening himself to take his information direct to the 
military authorities, a refusal became no longer possible. 

It was thus that on the night of January 28 Hofer and 
those with him were awakened by the sound of footsteps on 
the frozen snow outside the hut, and going out were met bya 
body of no less than six hundred Italian soldiery, who by two 
different routes had come to effect the capture. All four were 
bound and driven through the snow and the night down the 
mountain side, Hofer himself being cruelly mishandled by the 
soldiers, who were angered at the trouble his capture had 
given them. But this treatment was put an end to by the 
French General, Baraguay d’Hilliers, when Bozen was reached, 
and there the request Hofer had made on his capture was ac- 
ceded to and his wife and son set free. He was then marched 
to Mantua to be judged by court-martial, and it was his con- 
duct on the way thither and in the fortress of the town itself 
that so won for him the sympathy and respect of all, that 
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even his rough guards came to look upon him with something 
of the awe with which men regard a saint. On the march, for 
instance, when he himself might have escaped, he had preferred 
to save the lives of his goalers. For they had fallen asleep and 
were in danger of being suffocated by the fumes of a charcoal 
stove that they had kindled in the room where they were 
keeping guard over their prisoner; and it was he who woke 
them and warned them of their peril. 

At length Mantua was reached; and of what took place 
there every child in Tyrol could tell you the moving story in 
all its detail. Hofer defended himself before the court-martial 
calmly and with dignity, or rather failed to defend himself in 
his efforts to obtain mercy for his friends and followers. His 
advocate, however, a young Italian lawyer, handled the case 
with such skill that there was danger of the court failing to 
pass the death sentence. News of this was brought to Na- 
poleon, who was at Milan, and the emperor sent posthaste a 
despatch ordering Hofer to be condemned and executed within 
twenty-four hours of the receipt of the message. Unmoved he 
heard his sentence pronounced and passed the last few hours 
of his life on earth in intercourse with his confessor, who after 
the execution wrote of it: ‘‘My soul has been filled with 
heavenly consolation and with wonder, for I have found a man 
who in truth trod the path of death like a Christian hero and 
suffered without shrinking as a martyr suffers.” Hofer’s own 
last words to his wife are also preserved in a letter he wrote 
to her a few hours before his death. The letter closes thus: 
‘And so farewell to all in this world until we meet again in 
heaven above and there praise God forever. Let al] my friends 
remember me in their prayers, and let the good wife not grieve 
overmuch for me. I will pray God for you all. Adieu! thou 
miserable world! So easy do I find it to die that my eyes do 
not even grow moist at the thought.” 

Between the rows of his weeping fellow-prisoners, to many 
of whom a measure of freedom within the fortress was al- 
lowed, he went to his death upon the broad bastion that 
flanked the gate. He refused to have his eyes bound, gave 
the last coin he possessed to the corporal of the firing party, 
bade them take good aim, and then, after a short prayer, cried 
with steady voice: “Fire.” The first volley brought him to 
his knees, and even after the second he still lived. It was 
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only a shot at close range from the corporal’s musket that put 
an end to his sufferings. 

On the same day on which Hofer’s gentle and noble heart 
ceased to beat, another hero of the year 1809 met his end in 
Bozen. Peter Mayr, he too an innkeeper, was there shot on 
February 20. General Baraguay d’Hilliers was anxious to save 
him, and he might have been acquitted had he affirmed that 
he knew nothing of the decree issued on the 12th of Novem- 
ber ordering all to lay down their arms and threatening all 
further resistance with the death penalty. But, “I read the 
decree for myself,” he declared steadfastly, ‘‘and I will not 
save my lite by a lie.” From this resolution all the weeping 
entreaties of his wife and children could not move him. He 
met his death bravely and in Christian wise, even as Hofer 
had done, and if neither lived to see Tyrol once more joyfully 
reunited to Austria four years later, yet they failed too to be 
witness of the misery and mourning that brooded over the ex- 
hausted, impoverished, and depopulated land during those un- 
happy four years. Moreover, it may well be that their sacrifice 
and their prayers before God helped not a little to bring back 
to their country that happiness and freedom for which they 
had so generously striven and so terribly suffered. 














MOTHER MARY VERONICA OF THE POOR CLARES. 


BY WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


N the issue of this magazine for June, 1895, ap- 
peared an account of the establishment of a 
colony of Poor Clare nuns in Omaha, Neb., in 
1878. The writer, Father S. B. Hedges, was 
wana. sympathetic in spirit and well-informed of the 

fate: which are an illustration of the Pastenlat's axiom, that 
** They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” Two Italian sisters, 
after wandering from point {to point in a very sorrowful pil- 
grimage, from New York to New Orleans, finally gained a quiet 
harbor at Omaha in 1878. Their monastery was built and their 
living made secure by the late J. A. Creighton, whose muni- 
ficent zeal founded and endowed the Jesuit University in the 
same place. 

Father Hecker, an ardent lover of the solitude and silence 
and prayer of a contemplative life, was one of the warmest 
friends of this holy enterprise. He encouraged these pioneers 
of Seraphic seclusion in America with words of hearty cheer. 
At the time of their arrival in our country he was in the first 
era of his long and final illness. But this only cleared his 
vision of the religious future of America. 

** God,” he writes, “‘ has clearly taken your affairs into His 
own hands. He leaves you no human respect whatever. Jpse 
Jaciet. Every door seems shut against you. O blessed ob- 
scurity, which forces the soul to look for light and guidance 
to God alone! O blessed perplexity, which throws one into 
entire dependence on God. This is the real contemplative 
life.” Then, in accordance with his native artlessness of ex- 
pression, he adds: “‘ As often as your mind is disturbed, and 
your heart grows faint, take some pills—made in equal parts 
of the following ingredients: Resignation, Patience, and Fidel- 
ity to the Divine Will.” 

This letter, and the others that followed it, were written 
two years before these nuns were finally settled and had begun 
their peaceful and secret, yet eventful strife with the agencies 
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of sin in our land. His words, rightly esteemed prophetic by 
the nuns, came exactly true: “The trials and mortifications 
and disappointments which you have received since your ar- 
rival here, have served, I trust, to deepen the conviction in 
your souls of the high vocation to which you have been called, 
and, like that of your holy Foundress, your names will be held 
in benediction in common with hers in the future of the 
Church in our beloved country.” 

He also recorded his conviction of the seed of the con- 
templative life among us. The terms he used will strike with 
astonishment those who believed the false accusations made 
against him, one of which was that he was hostile to the cul- 
tivation of the passive virtues: “ My most intimate conviction 
is that not only the gift of contemplation is necessary to our 
century, and above all our country, but that God will not fail 
to bestow this grace on certain elect souls in our day and 
precisely smong us. It is the only counterweight that can 
keep this headlong activity of our generation from ending in 
irreligion and its own entire destruction.” Since then the 
“elect souls”? have come to the Omaha monastery in goodly 
numbers, and it has been able to establish a colony in more 
peaceful but hardly more propitious circumstances.* 

But it is not mainly about the Omaha Poor Clares that 
we are now concerned, but rather with their sisters settled in 
Cleveland and Chicago. The coming of both colonies to 
America was almost contemporary, and they met in Cleveland 
under peculiar circumstances, deeply interesting, we trust, to a 
large section of our readers. The event is part of a chronicle 
as interesting as it is artless, telling of a great and saintly 
woman, Mother Mary Veronica.t 

The Cleveland foundation began in 1877, and consisted of 
five German sisters. They were placed in the temporary con- 
vent already occupied by the two Italian Poor Clares, brought 
to that city by the Provincial of the German Franciscans, 
His zealous purpose was to form one community of them all, 


* Our readers will be interested to learn that a good many years previously Father Hecker 
was equally interested in the pioneer establishment in America of the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
He endeavored strenuously to fix their first house in New York City, and, failing in this, he 
helped place the foundation in Brooklyn, and he was the first one in this country to give them 
financial aid. 

tA Cloistered'Life. The Venerable Mother Mary Veronica, Poor Clare Colettine. 
With a history of the two Communities of Poor Clares founded by her at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Chicago, Illinois, Cleveland, O.: The Catholic Universe Publishing Company. 
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and both parties of the nuns entered heartily into his plan. 
But it failed. There was no division of feeling nor friction of 
sentiment, but the practical differences were found to be in- 
superable, for the Italian nuns were Observantines of the 
original Rule of St. Clare, and the Germans were of the Re- 
form of St. Colette. None of the Germans knew Italian, none 
of the Italians knew German, and the intermediate speech of 
French was possessed by Mother Magdaline and Mother 
Veronica alone. Fair trial resulted in amicable separation. 
Our heroine was born of a noble Westphalian family, in 
1845, being the eldest of eight children. She was a pious 
child, blending the instincts of innocence with the aspirations of 
grace from the very dawn of reason. Those who knew her best 
and first and last, affirmed unhesitatingly that she never sullied 
her baptismal robe with a mortal sin. Her desire to become a 
religious was evidenced in her conversation and in her prayers 
at about twelve years of age, and from the beginning it was the 
standard of holiness which she set up for her daily conduct. 
Yet meanwhile, both as child and as young woman, she was 
sensible and wide-awake, fond of girlish sports, and had a 
strong sense of the humorous. Love of the poor and devoted 
service to them was her chief external religious trait. Love 
of prayerful seclusion and of the Blessed Sacrament was 
her secret joy, deep-flowing and of generous promise. The 
young Baroness Mary von Elmendorff, such was her name 
and title, was expedited towards the goal of her desires 
by the two most fateful events of human life, the death 
of her parents. Her mother, whose influence had always 
been exceedingly religious, died when Mary was but eleven 
years old. The effect of this on the child was profound. 
The next year she made her First Communion, and received 
the first impulse from God towards the cloister. She experi- 
enced it while hearing Mass and afterwards when visiting the 
nuns at a Monastery of Poor Clares. They told her many 
things about their life, all of which “‘ charmed her, particularly 
the midnight office, the perpetual fast, and the bare feet”—to 
quote her biographer. She inquired, in all simplicity, whether 
they did not also sleep on the bare ground, wear the celice, 
and take the discipline; this was greeted from within the blank 
and curtained grating with the laughter of the sisters. Curious 
taste this of a child of twelve years, delicately reared and 
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waited on by servants at every turn, to love austerity and to 
look for more of it than even Poor Clares practised. 

At the age of eighteen Mary finished her schooling and 
returned to her father’s castle. She was by him installed as 
mistress of its home life. It now seemed that her longings 
for contemplation were to be starved by restriction to the rare 
opportunities for solitude stolen from the cares of a household 
of seven children and many servants, not to mention the solace 
her father expected and received from her company—a beauti- 
ful daughter, highly educated, as happy as an angel, and 
overflowing with the joy-making resources of a most affection- 
ate disposition. 

No wonder that he was shocked by the revelation she at 
last made to him that she was called by God to be a nun. 
This happened when she had given him three years of sweet- 
est domestic peace. Her prayer, even when backed by the full 
and free approval of her father confessor, was refused, though 
with deep emotion. No, not during his lifetime could she leave 
him for the convent. Mary was much distressed, of course. 
But only God could see it, for she hid it from all others. 
And He intervened in her behalf; for her father soon after 
died suddenly, and in two years Mary had arranged all family 
matters satisfactorily and joined the Colettine Poor Clares of 
Diisseldorf, having, meanwhile, rejected an advantageous offer 
of marriage. | 

The peace of heaven then settled upon her soul, never to 
leave it again, though it was not at any time unmingled with 
pain. She had many a hard interior’ struggle and not a few 
severe external trials to undergo. St. Bonaventure says that 
when St. Francis beheld the Seraph of the crucifixion in the 
high heavens coming to brand him with the wounds of Jesus, 
“joy, mingled with grief and sadness, overwhelmed his soul.” 
The same might be said of this gentle disciple of Francis on 
entering his Seraphic Second Order: ‘“‘She was outwardly 
clothed in the vesture of penance and inwardly marked with 
the ever painful and ever joyous wounds of the Crucified.” 

Her entrance was in the spring of 1869. She was clothed 
on June 23, taking the name of Veronica, and professed of the 
first vows the following year, on July 8. With the rigid ex- 
actness of the German temperament she united the mystical 
sweetness equally peculiar to the race, but not so often in | 
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evidence. Saintliness is the only word that justly describes her 
career. She took the Gospel literally, as did St. Francis and 
St. Clare and St. Colette. When, in due time, her vows were 
made perpetual, she had spent some years of successful trial 
of the unbroken fast of her Rule, which, however, but feebly 
represented her interior hunger and thirst after justice. Her 
joy in bodily self-restraint never left her. A lady of the no- 
bility by birth and training, wholly untainted with grave sin, 
and of a guileless nature every way, besides being endowed 
with God’s choicest graces, she yet became a barefooted peni- 
tent, out of pure sympathy for Jesus crucified. Naturally chatty 
and social, she loved silence as her dearest companion. She 
joined her order more radiant and happy than any young bride 
at the wedding Mass, and so she ever remained. The deep 
running currents of holy joy overflowed the sorrows of a natu- 
rally timid conscience and the anxieties of the many years in 
which she bore the burden of office in her monastery. 

Her loved ones according to the flesh, were cloistered as 
sacredly in her heart as they were rigidly excluded from her 
company. She was joined in outward and inward kinship of 
a heavenly kind with her sisters in religion, those gray-clad 
virgins, whose holy voices sanctify the midnight hours of every 
part of Christendom. We do not intend to do what we are 
not competent to do—reveal Mother Veronica’s inner life. But 
every part of this interesting biography shows that she enjoyed 
in an extraordinary degree the three higher gifts of prayer. 
“The first,” says St. Teresa, “is the perception of the great- 
ness of God, which becomes clearer to us as we witness more 
of it. Secondly, we gain self-knowledge and humility, seeing 
creatures as base as we are in comparison with the Creator 
daring to offend Him in the past, or venture ‘to gaze on Him 
now. The third grace is a contempt for all earthly things, un- 
less they be consecrated to the service of so great a God” 
(Interior Castle, V1. Mansions, Ch. V.). 

Not many years after her profession, the Poor Clares were 
driven out of their convent at Diisseldorf by Bismark’s May 
laws, taking refuge in Holland. This experience of the bitter- 
ness of exile was an eventful incident, but only preparatory 
to a far more eventful one, namely, voluntary exile to the 
United States. For Mother Veronica was appointed leader 
and finally chosen Abbess of the American colony and of the 
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Cleveland foundation, whose singular beginnings we have already 
noticed. 

Mother Veronica, as Superior or Assistant, bore a heavy 
burden for the rest of her life, nor was she quite free from it 
even during her last lingering illness. The foundation at Cleve- 
land, aided though it was by the continual and generous co- 
operation of the Franciscan Fathers of that city—who had pro- 
cured it—as well as by the favor of the Bishop of the diocese, 
was beset with the gravest difficulties, such as poverty most 
real and pinching, illness of the sisters sometimes prostrating 
nearly the whole community, unavoidable mistakes about loca- 
tion and neighborhood. More to her, under God, than to any 
other single person, was the final glorious success to be at- 
tributed. 

Without being fretful or hasty or severe in her disposition, 
she was yet a vigilant superior. Absorbed in God, she was 
quite lifted above human motives in the enforcement of her 
austere Rule. She was observant of the faults of others only 
by compulsion of duty and for their own interest, as well as 
out of love for a manner of life which must be strictly followed 
or soon lapse into degeneracy. She communicated her own 
sweetness and sunny cheerfulness to the tone of the monastic 
life. Meanwhile she had excellent business qualities. She man- 
aged the gravest financial matters for many years with surpris- 
ingly few mistakes, and none that were serious. Of the spiri- 
tual life she was an example of observance far more intense 
than belongs to any but very saintly characters. The choir 
service, our highest form of vocal prayer, occupying several 
hours daily, found in her a fervent lover. 

Tauler compares vocal prayer to the straw of the wheat, 
which bears and protects the grain; so does the recitation of 
the divine praises both suggest and guard our thoughts about 
God and divine things. In this function Mother Veronica was 
singularly at home, having a voice remarkable for strength 
and melody. In private conversation on devout subjects its 
tones provoked reverence by a certain virginal purity. If one 
could understand not a word, the lesson of love for God and 
for sinners was yet plainly taught by its tones. The present 
writer conversed with her several times, seeking an interview 
during his missionary travels to solicit her interest in the con- 
version of America. The cloister shut her off from sight be- 
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hind its iron grill. The gentle face was not seen. But the 
reader will trust an old confessarius, who has listened to the 
sweet plaints of many thousands of penitents and the tender 
accents of as many lovers of the Divine Spouse; one, too, 
who has heard the human voice in every range of its melody, 
in choir and home, in senate and forum and battle-field. But 
he never heard a song of joy or of triumph so beautiful as 
Mother Veronica’s words of hope and encouragement, few and 
slowly spoken, but with the resonance of paradise. This pri- 
vate charm was dispensed constantly among her sisters. Many 
a vocation did she save, sometimes by a short phrase, like 
this, uttered one hot summer’s day when the sisters were half- 
stifled by their heavy habit: ‘‘ Never mind, dear Sisters; our 
sweat is water, His sweat was blood.” 

Let no one suppose that the cloister is no place for the 
exercise of the gift of eloquence. ‘‘ Mother Veronica,” says 
our author, “was possessed of a wonderful gift of speaking of 
God and of divine things. Like a gentle stream the words of 
instruction and exhortation flowed from her lips, without ex- 
ertion and without preparation; and as they came from a 
heart all inflamed with the love of God and her neighbor, 
so did they ever find open hearts ready to receive and follow 
them. Some of the sisters in all simplicity said that it was a 
pity their Mother was not a priest, because of her great gift 
' of speech and her ability to impart peace and consolation.” 

As to her face, postulants were fascinated by its holy ex- 
pression, saying to themselves: ‘‘ How beautiful!” ‘She looks 
like a saint!” ‘‘ And how truly a mother she seems!” 

As she looked so she lived. The perfection of charity was 

the whole purpose of her life. She was so sympathetic, that 
the bare suspicion of pain in another set her to work in the 
holy offices of comforting the sorrowful. She often rose at 
night to peep into the cells of sisters not quite well, to look 
after their comfort. ‘‘In numberless ways,” says our narra- 
tive, ‘‘she robbed herself for the sake of others.” If she 
granted dispensations, it was done indeed with an outlook for 
observance, but yet “with a delicate charity,” while she re- 
minded the sisters that in such exceptions they could practise 
obedience and humility and simplicity in a higher degree than 
by austerities suggested by their own will. Meanwhile she 
was a stalwart champion of strict observance, even if in her later 
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years she seemed to soften in her Rule beyond the line of 
prudence and firmness, “In reality this was not the case. 
When duty required she could proceed with a sharp judgment 
and great decision, as was repeatedly seen when she sent 
away candidates that were unfit for the religious life or cor- 
rected and punished one or other of her subjects. Only the 
tears which flowed from her eyes on such occasions betrayed 
her compassion and interior pain.” 

Two events of prime importance were the attempt of the 
Houses of Poor Clares in Germany to reclaim Mother Veronica, 
and her founding of the House in Chicago. It looked for a 
time as if Providence destined her to return to the Father- 
land to deepen and strengthen the virtues of the sisters there ; 
but America, it was soon perceived, was God’s appointed field 
for the remainder of her career. Little can be said here about 
the Chicago venture. Let the reader enjoy its curious and at 
one time perilous vicissitudes in this biography. As a foun- 
dress and a superior of such religious institutions, Mother 
Veronica was ideal. She was not only full of love for a poor 
and penitential and silent life of prayer, but she had a native 
aptitude for such new things as were good company for old 
things in religious observance; meanwhile ‘being a steadfast 
“enemy of all comforts and modern improvements.” Suffice, 
then, to say that her Chicago foundation was as great a suc- 
cess as her Cleveland one had been. 

Mother Veronica had always blessed God for calling her to 
be a Poor Clare. But there came a time when her gladness 
was heavenly, as she heard the Veni electa Mea calling her to 
the Bridegroom. Then her heart melted with joy for the bare- 
footed life in chilly Cleveland and Chicago, the broken sleep 
for the midnight office, the scanty diet, the grave-like en- 
closure, the desert-like solitude. In the beginning of her vo- 
cation “a feeling of mortal disgust for worldly things took 
possession of her, and her longing for an austere and perfect 
life daily increased.” And her love for it increased even unto 
death, a longing, too, for paradise and God, as strong as it 
was tender. The sisters noticed that all her virtues matured 
and mellowed towards the end. Especially did they perceive 
in her an atmosphere of more intense seclusion of spirit. One 
virtue alone became more active and demonstrative, sisterly 
affection. 
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Next to the Divine Presence in the oratory, Mother Veroni- 
ca’s room during her long illness was the happiest place in the 
monastery. She seemed as if created (to use her biographer’s 
words) for the joy of others, full of the strategems of love and 
the anxieties of sympathy, pouring her soul into the cares and 
troubles of others with overflowing tenderness. On her very 
death-bed she rather gave than received consolation; and this 
she extended by the help of others to her correspondents. 
Indeed all her life she had been, by her letters, an evangel of 
happy contentment for the unfortunate, and of resolute courage 
for the timid. Almost the last letter she wrote was an offer 
to send sisters from Chicago to Cleveland, where the whole 
house was down with the grippe.* 

It was in the spring of 1904 that Mother Veronica received 
the first signal of ‘the approach of death. This was a stroke 
of paralysis. It was followed by a partial recovery. But only 
eighteen months more were set apart for her pilgrimage, and 
November 9, 1905, she received all the last sacraments and ex- 
pired. Her biographer has given a remarkably edifying account 
of that event and of the illness that preceded it. We have 
seldom read anything better fitted to teach one_how to die a 
holy and happy death. 

And now it may be asked: What have we busy men to do 
with these silent nuns? Everything. Their solitude is not 
spiritual by any means. Their cloister is no bar to the unity 
of love among the members of God’s Church. They are but 
secluded from earthly noise, that they may more attentively 
hearken to God’s voice calling on the whole communion of the 
faithful in earth and heaven to love Him and to be His instru- 
ments in saving His straying children. As the angels rejoice 
over the repentance of sinners and the conversion of heretics, 
so also do these contemplatives of the Seraphic order. By their 
intercession with heaven they provide all parish priests and 
missionaries with the most essential aid, namely, the secret in- 
fluences of grace. They pray and fast and watch, that they 

* The present writer enjoyed for many years the privilege of an occasional exchange of 
letters with Mother Veronica on spiritual topics. She wrote English with absolute correct« 
ness, in the beautiful script of educated Germans. She exhibited a peaceful force of convic- 
tion, a gentle urgency of exhortation to virtue, and an unusual gift of inspiring fortitude in 
enduring trials. One could not help feeling under the spell of a master spirit in reading her 
letters. They were never lengthy and yet never too brief. And they plainly showed that 


both humility and sympathy had entered so deeply into her soul as to have become, as it were, 
a trait of nature. 
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may live in absolute and conscious sympathy with all men and 
women actively engaged in God’s work, from the Bishop laden 
with the grave responsibility of many thousands of souls, down 
to the humblest parents going the weary round of domestic 
duties. By obtaining the grace of conversion they are the 
foremost convert-makers in America. And what we say of the 
Poor Clares, the same is to be said of all the strictly contem- 
plative orders, such as the Carmelites, the Dominicans, and 
various other orders. Differing in particulars, they are substan- 
tially the same in the characteristics of this vocation, a spare 
and mortified provision for bodily food and clothing, sleep and 
lodging, almost total silence, except in the public saying and 
chanting of the Church’s office, and practically total seclusion 
from the world, with large opportunities for private medita- 
tion—all for God’s Church militant. 

Not all of our readers will be equally affected by this Life, 
kindred spirits of course enjoying it best. But not even an 
atheist could go through this peaceful and yet eventful life 
journey without feeling at once ennobled and humbled by the 
companionship of such lofty souls. The book is perfectly well 
written. It resembles in several ways the monastic Chronicle 
of Jocilyn, made ‘famous by Carlyle’s Past and Present. Like 
that writer, too, our authoress is sometimes over candid. We 
fear that some of her sisters have found matter to call forth 
their forgiveness, as well as their praise of her book. 

To the Catholics of America there is a special importance 
and a national interest attached to this biography, for it tells 
of the great servant of God who first founded the Poor Clares 
of the Colettine Reform in this country. To such contempla- 
tive orders, as we have already said, we must look for the 
most essential aid in the active ministry. For over fifty years 
St. Paul of the Cross prayed every day for the conversion of 
England. More than a hundred years after he began, the Pas- 
sionist Father Dominic received Newman into the Church. 
Sometimes soon, sometimes late, but, whether soon or late, the 
prayers of a saint are surely answered. 

‘*He knows well how to. live right who knows rightly how 
to pray well,” is a saying of St. Augustine. Now a universal 
union of prayer is established by Christ in His Church, espe- 
cially between the extreme of activity with the extreme of 
quiet in God’s vocations. The school of all virtuous living is 
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in the study of prayer, vocal and especially mental. Shall we 
not say the same of all effective preaching, religious publish- 
ing, conversation? The Christian apostolate really centres in 
the cloisters of the Church, whether they be constituted by 
canonical enclosure, or in separate individuals by personal 
attrait amid active religious works. We meet with very many 
members of the active communities of women, whose devoted- 
ness to their busy apostolate and their success in it, is to be 
attributed to their peculiar fondness for the most contemplative 
life. And the Rule of every Catholic order set apart for active 
labors specifically inculcates this. The primary Rule of all 
working priests, brothers, and sisters is that they shall strive 
for personal sanctification as the principal aim of their ex- 
istence. St. Alphonsus was once asked by certain cardinals for 
advice on some weighty matters. After thinking the case over 
he gave this counsel: ‘All that I deem it wise to advise is 
that we should pray a great deal about this affair.”” To souls 
for whom the interior life is the mainspring of every action, 
and to whom thoughts and motives, aspirations and purposes, 
divine communications and infused guidance, form the principal 
reason of existence, this history of a German baroness trans- 
formed into a contemplative nun in the latter half of the 
most worldly of all centuries, is of absorbing interest. To a 
rightly guided missionary or parish priest there is no help 
so precious as close union of his work with the prayers of a 
community of contemplatives, devoted to him and to his voca- 
tion, and especially sympathetic with his efforts for his own 
personal sanctification. 

It is refreshing to read of souls like Mother Veronica and 
her sisters, whose spiritual ambition is simply limitless—for 
whom to be saints is the one passion of life. This does not 
necessarily mean the sanctity that God publicly approves by 
astounding miracles, though this book records some marvels of 
the sort. It means not so much the miracles of. sanctity as its 
virtues. Tauler is never tired of saying that the world was 
created for such souls. Under Christ, their merits are its sal- 
vation. Their prayers and sacrifices make them the leaven of 
the whole mass of humanity. 

We have written this little tribute to the memory of Mother 
Veronica, out of gratitude for the incalculable help she and 
her sisters gave to the non-Catholic missions in the United 
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States by their prayers and sacrifices, dating from the begin- 
ning of the American Apostolate. Happy should we be if our 
words should be made God’s occasion for the vocation of as 
much as one noble-hearted girl to give up everything for 
Jesus Christ crucified and enter such a cloister. We hope also 
that all who read this article may at least duly venerate that 
lofty ambition of St. Teresa, the greatest modern legislator of 
such a life: aut pati aut mori—Either to suffer or to die. 

“Even at this day we are sensible of the truth of what St. 
Francis said, that nothing is more glorious for the regular re- 
ligious state, and nothing more edifying for the whole Church, 
than to see the nuns of St. Clare, who keep the Rule of their 
order without the slightest mitigation, who renounce the pos- 
session of any property whatsoever, whether private or in 
common, who live wholly on alms, and in such a state of rig- 
orous austerity that the stronger sex would find it to be quite 
appalling. And notwithstanding this, in no other monasteries 
is there more harmony, or greater contentment, or greater lib- 
erty of spirit to be found, or more of that joy of which our 
Savior spoke: ‘I will see you again, and your heart shall re- 
joice; and your joy no man shall take from you’”’ (Chalippe’s 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi, Book V., p. 191, Oratorian Trans- 
lation). Pére Chalippe wrote thus in the first quarter of the 
degenerate eighteenth century. True then, his words are just 
as true now, and may be applied equally well to all the con- 
templative nuns in Holy Church. 














AS IT HAPPENED. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE. 





 rararera Wi pay R AGMONT, which was once Santa Fidelia, which 
NY fei was once Tallaloa, which was once Iguadzil, 
and so on to a time when she was nameless, 
th Zi looks down variably, but always enchantingly 
Wxsese 9G! lovely, on those who discover and re-discover 
and again discover her. Her cliffs, sparkling salt-encrusted, or 
towering sea-splashed and foam-crowned, have watched long, 
sweeping Pacific waves efface from her sands the footprints of 
furtive pre-historic savage, of predatory Indian, of Spanish 
missionary, of Western fortune-seeker, and of gay summer 
visitor with equal unconcern. 

Yet here, on the eve of his wedding-day, was Lieutenant 
Paul Torrance, feeling that nature must be in full sympathy with 
him. He squared his broad shoulders, inhaling long draughts 
of ozone from the sea, held his head aloft, seeking to hide the 
joy dancing in his eyes, and with the touch of his sweetheart’s 
lips yet upon his own would have changed with no emperor. 
Settling to his stroke in the rowboat, he sent it with easy 
strength skirting the various coves and inlets in which that 
indented coast abounds; and darting steadily along, now in the 
wide shimmering afternoon glow, now under shadow of over- 
hanging crag or darkly verdant hill, let his eyes rove from the 
leaping green and white billows against the setting sun Japan- 
ward to the noble heights crowning the shore. 

‘It is good to be alive,” he exulted, “ possessing the earth 
and the fullness thereof! Since I mustn’t see my dear again 
until to-morrow, this is worlds better than hanging about the 
inn with oppressive eyes upon me. Glad there’s no distracting 
city fuss and feathers to be gone through. That’s thanks to 
Diana—bless her dear heart! ‘Nothing to spoil the sacred- 
ness down at Cragmont villa in the rose garden where we first 
met,’ said she. Isn’t that their red roof above the tree-tops? 
The ancient mariner, whose boat I borrowed without leave, 
was wrong to croak about the weather. Nothing but a cap 
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full of wind in that cloud over yonder against the sun. What 
an afternoon!” He hung on his oars worshipping nature, 
paganwise. “If Pan came piping down that hill with a rabble 
rout of fauns and satyrs about him—or if elusive nymphs with 
wind-blown tresses should call me shrill and sweet from below 
that great rock where the seed-weed washes—it would seem 
natural enough to a man who once wrote a poem without be- 
ing found out. Well, one more pull upshore, one more look 
at the dear red roof, then back to the inn.” 


*“ There was a bold fisherman 
Set sail from off Barnegat,” 


he whistled, pulling away vigorously. 

The Greek chorus which, subdued or strident, accompanies 
life’s circumstance and follows death, was busying itself now up 
at the one Cragmont inn with him and with Diana. This is fla- 
grant abuse of the accident which from the veranda of ‘‘ The 
Cliffs” had permitted through the trees their glimpsing the 
lovers’ parting at the villa beneath. 

‘“‘Ah,” said an acrimonious voice, “not so absolutely icy 
as one might expect of the superior Diana.” 

“Since he,” suggested another, ‘‘of the crowd of adorers 
is very definitely accepted—” 

‘*My dear, I can’t imagine what they all see in her! Ab- 
surdly fastidious about a bit of harmless gossip or the tiniest 
joke, you know. Too tall and white, with that mass of auburn 
hair and the pride of—well, her maid told mine that Miss 
Farland said Cragmont could never be quite the same Arcadia 
—‘Harcodious,’ Betts called it—it had been before this hotel 
was built. We desecrate the formerly exclusive scene of her 
love idyll, don’t you perceive?” 

‘*Well,” said a third, ‘‘the bridegroom is a pleasant fellow 
enough and certainly walks on air at present. But since it 
was announced I have been a bit afraid of that desperately 
disappointed suitor, the Englishman. He looks as if setting 
fire to the inn would be congenial sport. One cannot get a 
civil word from him.” 

‘*Could one at any time? He has always seemed to regard 
an offer of the cream at breakfast as a deadly insult. Isn’t 
that the Honorable Percy down below there now? What’s he 
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doing? Going in swimming or coming out, or just strolling 
round in bathing suit to display his muscle?” She adjusted 
an opera-glass, as though what happened below their hill was 
prearranged for their express benefit. ‘‘Seems to be taking 
that vicious horse of his from the groom and into the surf. 
There they go round the Point. Splendid figure. They do 
look fine, man and horse; but if they should be swept away, 
there would be two ill-tempered animals removed. How black 
it is getting, and how the wind whistles! Ow—w! See that 
lightning! Let’s go in.” 

The landlord, owner of a fishing smack, in which Miss 
Farland as child and girl had often sailed, and with whom she 
was a favorite, looked after these balefully as they retired, 
before he proceeded himself to where banging window blinds 
and loudly creaking, flapping awnings claimed his attention. 

Down at the villa Diana, restless within doors, wandered 
among the catalpas and lingered about her rose-trees. Beside 
the tallest near the gateway she stood long, touching it caress- 
ingly and letting a soft smile of reminiscence curve her lips. 
Past the great gate the Englishman went swinging toward the 
sea. He was compelled to see the slim white form against the 
verdure, so the girl, after imperceptible hesitation, spoke: 

“¥ hope,” she said pleasantly, “that you may enjoy your 
swim,” in allusion to the bathing dress which largely displayed 
his athletic figure. The habitual impassiveness of his hand- 
some features changed electrically. 

“I think you know,” he replied with undisguised sullen- 
ness, “‘that I enjoy nothing these days. I was in a Fool’s 
Paradise just long enough to have it spoil everything else in 
life.” 

‘*Not everything, I am sure. You are young.” 

A flush answered her mistake. ‘‘ A boy, perhaps you think, 
since the playtime you accorded me counted for nothing.” 

Her inclination to offended dignity softened before his evi- 
dent wretchedness. She tried to ignore the intensity of gaze 
dwelling on her face and figure, on her dress and the flowers 
in her hand. “Hear that wind through the trees,” she said, 
holding up her hand, “and see those clouds! I must get in. 
But leave with me, in proof of generosity, good wishes for 
myself and Mr. Torrance.” 

‘For that,” he said bitterly, ‘I am not generous enough.” 
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And checking with violent effort the wild words rushing to his 
lips, he went his way downward. Below around a curve, where 
the steep descent runs into the ocean, came a groom leading 
his horse, glistening wet from the waves. ‘‘Give him to me,” 
cried the master sharply. “Do you call that a bath?” The 
man ventured a respectful word or two concerning the ap- 
proaching gale, but unheard, for the Englishman had already 
vaulted to the horse’s back. He rode the spirited animal into 
the surf, wheeling and dashing this side and that, scattering 
high the spray, the rider finding outlet for the angry humor 
possessing him in the din of the incoming storm. He forced 
him swimming about the Point, into a secluded inlet where 
wind and wave roared between high rock walls. And as 
they splashed and plunged together in the foaming waters, 
hastening for safety there shot into the cove from the further 
side a boat whose oarsman still whistled: ‘‘ There was a bold 
fisherman.” 

‘* Splendid model for a Centaur!” was the rower’s instant 
thought. Then, coming near enough to see the Englishman’s 
frown—“ but confound him fora bad loser!” 

In this narrow ocean amphitheatre, cut off from human eye 
by its perpendicular rocks, and from human ear by the roaring 
and whistling of: the nearby storm, the former rivals must 
needs pass each other closely. 

“‘ May I beg you,” called the lieutenant, when near enough 
to be audible, ‘to hold hard a moment? He'll swamp my 
boat.” 

The animal, excited by the increasing noise, was swimming 
unwillingly, strongly resisting the rein. This struggle, together 
with the unexpected meeting of to-morrow’s bridegroom, 
brought the rider’s pent-up passion to a climax. 

‘I’m not riding an omnibus hack, you see,” he answered 
savagely. ‘It’s a horse.” 

-“ Unmannerly cub!” muttered the officer through his teeth ; 
but held himself in with. the reflection that a winner could 
afford to do so. 

‘“‘Keep that boat out of his way if you can,” continued the 
other, “it annoys him. Don’t they teach rowing at Annapolis?” 

In view of the fact that the cove was now an angry, rush- 
ing swirl of mounting water, whose spray dashing high whitened 
the cliffs overhead, this was hard to bear. 
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“‘ They teach us—” began the lieutenant impetuously, and 
again restrained himself. A surging roller lifted him high and 
let him down into the whirling vortex, so close to man and 
horse that the latter’s flank grazed his gunwale. To avert 
more dangerous impact he pushed the snorting, tossing head 
hard aside. 

“Damn your awkwardness!” cried the Englishman. ‘ Take 
your hand off my horse!” : 

Torrance was at the end of his endurance. ‘I know which 
is the poorer brute of you two!” he exclaimed. ‘‘He may 
not be a hack, but he is ridden by an ass!” 

The waters whirled, the storm darkened and howled, the 
tumbling, frightened beast scattered foam over both men, while 
for a second they glared at each other. Then the rider, slip- 
ping sidewise on his steed’s back, gathered the ends of the 
reins and cut Torrance across the face. In Paul Torrance’s 
memory it seemed afterwards almost simultaneous—his reach- 
ing up, oar in hand, and striking in return with all his force. 
And horror did not at once succeed fury when the rider, 
loosening his hold on the bridle, threw up his arms and fell 
forward, catching at the horse’s mane. He hung so but a moe 
ment, for the animal, now wild with terror, pitched and reared, 
flinging his master across a projecting rock; then, swimming 
back around the Point, made towards his stable. The lieuten- 
ant urged his boat closer to the rock, clambering over its slip- 
pery surface to draw. the unconscious form higher. Then 
threw up his arms in turn. “God!” he said, stunned, for he 
had been through a war and knew that no living body ever 
hung limp and twisted in just that fashion. He bent over it 
for an agonized instant, and again looked desperately at the 
precipitous, rocky barrier behind them. “The horse will give 
the alarm,’”’ he thought; then with dazed idea of fetching the 
surgeon who lived a mile upshore, he caught up and fell to 
his oars again. 

But if entrance to the comparatively sheltered inlet had 
been difficult, leaving it was a mere opportunity to the mad 
winds and waves. In one fierce blast they fell upon his little 
bark and swept it far outward to the tempest’s will. In the 
teeth of the rioting squall, through mountainous billows, he 
rose and fell now, hour after hour. Stricken in soul from the 
tragic happening he left behind, yet instinct and habit made 
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him bend his back and strain his muscle in this new, prolonged 
conflict. Rising and dipping, he strove now, arduously always, 
then desperately, at last hopelessly. Chilled to the bone in 
cold wind and drenching seas, arms and shoulders aching, hands 
bleeding, purpose and heart almost failing, night brought no 
relief, for the gale still raged. About midnight one oar slipped 
and was whirled from his benumbed fingers. ‘“ Now it would 
be better to end it all,” he thought. “Once overboard, it 
would be quick.” But righting the bewildered brain: ‘‘ No, 
no, not that; not while I keep sane at all.” 

Then he dropped exhausted in the boat, mounting and 
tumbling through seas eight feet high, which smothered and 
drenched and turned his clothing to ice upon him. Holding to 
the gunwale, he caught now and then through the utter black- 
ness a glimpse of distant light-house or brilliantly illuminated 
passenger steamer making for port. After a seeming eternity 
of this, there came a slight lulling of the elements, and off 
shore he discerned an ocean tramp, the first craft venturing 
outward. Hope of rescue stung into life the last atom of 
strength. He tied his handkerchief to the remaining oar, sig- 
nalling and hailing; then, as they went on, without heed, he 
laughed weakly and muttered unconnected words until he fell 
oblivious. But from the lumber vessel his little fluttering 
speck of white had been at last perceived; and in time they 
bore down upon him in the early dawn’s pale light, and pres- 
ently drew over the side a man apparently dead. 

When the day shone at last with the mocking splendor it 
wears after a storm, he opened his eyes and struggled to get 
out of the berth. ‘‘ You don’t know—” he protested. “It’s 
Diana, calling, calling; and I must dress for the wedding. But 
why should that fellow lie so, all doubled up and clammy ?—no 
wonder the horse is frightened—” and so rambled. 

“Wild as a loon, and small wonder,” said the captain, who 
yet. knew but a part. 

At Cragmont, which they were leaving leagues behind, the 
chorus at “ The Cliffs’” breakfast table was querulous about the 
past night’s tempest. 

‘*Impossible to sleep,” complained one. 

**Oh, as for that, my dear, I sat up the entire time, think- 
ing the roof would be blown off.” 

“It’s hardly worth while to escape city noise for this 
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racket,” grumbled another. ‘Such an uproar and such terror I 
never wish to endure again.” 

“You're luckier than some,” commented the landlord, grim- 
ly, ‘‘Mr. Sydenham—he wasn’t troubled by the night’s noise. 
They brought him in at dark, stone dead, offen the rocks. 
That brute of hisn had kicked him in the head while they 
was a-bathin’.” 

“Oh!” “Ah!” “How dreadful!” they murmured, 
shocked into comparative stillness; then recovering: ‘‘ Wonder 
how Miss Farland will take that after his summer’s devotion ! 
I should look upon it as a wretched omen for a wedding day.” 

“Oh, my dear, she is thinking right now that fate ar- 
ranged that gale expressly to freshen up the earth for her and 
give her this gorgeous day. No one else is of any real con- 
sequence, unless it is incidently the bridegroom. I wonder, by 
the way, where he is this morning. I haven’t seen him round, 
though I can spare him. That poor, rude Englishman was 
really better looking. So is Captain Condor, the best man. 
That’s he now going in at the villa gate. Pity those trees hide 
so much of the grounds.” 

“Do you think they’ll shoot that fiery horse. They ought, 
I think.” 

Diana, happily unconscious, explored with light foot her 
storm-beaten garden paths. ‘“‘Oh, my poor roses!” she cried, 
but none the less her eyes shone and she hummed a love-tune, 
gathering surviving buds. 

** Diana, Diana!” expostulated her mother from the ver- 
anda. ‘“ One may be too unconventional. Even for such a quiet 
home wedding as your taste for romance imposed, the bride, 
already dressed, need not be outdoors and waiting.” 

‘But the glorious day! And the glorious sea! And the 
glorious woods! And the glorious world!” chanted the girl. 
An officer in glittering, full-dress uniform, who overheard her, 
came quietly up the avenue. ‘‘ Ah, Captain Condor,” she 
greeted him with a pretty blush. ‘‘ Are you on time?” 

‘* A bit too early, perhaps,” he said, with a touch of con- 
straint, which the mother noted. ‘One or two last little ar- 
rangements to discuss with Mrs. Farland, if I may,” and the 
bride nodded, resuming her lilt as they went in. 

“‘I can spare you a moment in private,” said the mother, 
“but those pretty young things, her maids, are flying all over 
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the place among the flowers, like so many humming birds.” 
She did not entirely hide her anxiety. 

“It is nothing at all,” said the officer with studied care- 
lessness, ‘‘ but Torrance must be detained somewhere—some- 
how. I thought I might find him here since he is not at 
‘The Cliffs.’” 

“You have not seen him this morning ?” 

“He was to come up to town, you know, on the early 
afternoon train, and return to-day with me. They tell me at 
the station that he missed the four o’clock and said he would 
take the next up, two hours later. They are not sure whether 
he did or not. I have telegraphed to his apartment there with- 
out result. His wedding things are in readiness in his room 
here; but it is—quite—late; and—and so it stands.” 

‘Gracious heaven!” murmured the woman of the world, 
appalled at the certainty of scandalous tongues. Then, more 
humanly motherly: ‘‘Some terrible accident, perhaps—my poor 
girl!” 

The bevy of maids, fluttering impatiently into the flower- 
scented room, stopped short at sight of her disquiet. But 
Captain Condor had eyes only for the slender, shining bride 
who now came under an archway. “If you will go up-stairs 
with your mother,” he said very low, “she will explain the 
cause of our—our temporary delay.” And he carried away with 
him for all time a vision of her, tall and shimmering in silver- 
white, her lovely eyes widening in wonder touched by alarm. 

Some time further he spent at Cragmont in investigation, 
with no discovery, for so many small craft had been torn 
loose to destruction that night of tempest that no significance 
attached to any one boat missing. Then he escaped from the 
curious glances at “ The Cliffs,’ which for her sake he resented, 
to an equally vain search in the city. At Cragmont day after 
day wore on in pain and tortured uncertainty, which made 
Diana shrink from urban streets and scenes. 

Long afterward she received from Captain Condor, now 
transferred to the Atlantic squadron, a letter which contained 
in part these words: “You might have seen all the while that 
I loved you hopelessly myself; though I tried and meant 
always to hide an unaccepted devotion. Now, after this inter- 
val, I dare to offer it and to believe that I could make you 


happy.” 
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To which she answered in part: “If he be dead, I shall 
mourn him always. Only proof of living disloyalty—a thing 
incredible—could make me think of another.” 

He pondered his answer to this, passing through a de- 
serted card room at the Army and Navy Club; and came face 
to face with a man, gaunt and haggard, whose clothes hung 
upon him and whose countenance was deeply sane with trace 

of long illness of mind and body. 

“You! You—Paul Torrance! Is it possible?” 

“‘What’s left,” said the other, forcing a smile. ‘ Blown to 
sea in a cockle-shell; nearly drowned and frozen; rescued and 
put down after long sailing in a beastly little South American 
port, where I have lain between life and death ever since with 
fever—” 

‘‘Then—then—” said the older man, his hopes fading. A 
messenger boy handed him a telegram which he opened, 
“Come to me when you can—Diana,” he read. ‘Can she 
know?’ he wondered heavily; then, after reflection, handed 
it to Torrance. ‘“‘ This should be for you,” he said. 

The lieutenant’s brow contracted. ‘‘ Though I am again in 
life,” he said almost inaudibly, “it is not for marriage. I 
have written her—she knows—that it is all over. Something 
—insurmountable—impossible to explain—has come between 
us. If you are to be the fortunate man—fortunate above all 
others—then—God bless you and her!” 

Captain Condor looked at his friend long and gravely. 
Then he said, with a certain heroism: “ Are you very sure that 
it #s insurmountable ? I will explain for you—if I may—if 
you will trust me.” 

‘I would trust you with my life—with my honor—most 
precious of all—with her. But for this there is no help, I 
have reported and sail for China next week; but you—go to 
her, man, go to her!” 

And with a pressure of the captain’s hand he passed down 
the stairs and was gone. 

Several years after this the summer chorus at ‘‘ The Cliffs,” 
with certain changes and additions, still chattered, still buzzed 
its accompaniment. 

‘*Isn’t it delightful that the squadron should be ordered 
down here for target practice?” one began. 

‘*Re-enforced, too, by a cruiser from the Asiatic side.” 
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“I’m told that the first lieutenant on that one is a man 
who had some sort of adventure right in this place.” 

“Oh, yes; Torrance is his name. I was here at the time. 
Blown out to sea on his wedding day—picked up by a schooner 
—fever after—a lot of stuff—I never believed a word of it. 
The man concocted it to cover his disappearance; and if you 
knew her you could excuse him. Handsome enough, yes—but 
with pride to suit her name. Didn’t mourn him long—went 
up to town and was a howling belle for a while, and then 
married another officer, who’s down here, too, Has been pro- 
moted since, I hear. Rear-Admiral in command of this fleet, 
I believe. I’m told she supervises the invitation list for all 
their affairs aboard ship. She’s the sort, you know, that 
wouldn’t go to heaven unless she was assured of a private 
box there. Wonder how she likes meeting the lieutenant.” 

While these ladies talked, an entertainment to which they 
were not invited was being given out in the bay aboard 
the returned cruiser, Montana. Chinese lanterns and electric 
lights supplemented the peaceful moonlight. The band played 
softly, the marines presented arms, and at the gangway the 
captain and first officer, Torrance, received the Rear-Admiral 
and Mrs. Condor. One of a party of girls, already aboard and 
withdrawing to make room, fluttered near enough to Paul 
Torrance to whisper playfully “ Pinafore,” in passing. The 
answering smile, lightening for a moment his habitual gravity, 
masked such emotion as she happily could never know. 
Diana’s graceful head, held high under her white plumes, her 
level eye-glance passing easily from the captain to him, the 
very sweep of her silken gown, expressed such calm and 
courteous indifference as might have been looking on him for 
the first time. She went forward with the captain, the lieu- 
tenant and her husband following, while the band played an 
old Spanish melody, a favorite of hers in the past. Both 
men’s hearts beat hard at memories of sitting out with her in 
just such moonlit scenes while that air was being played, and 
at their inability to find a word now for each other. 

At last the admiral seemed impelled to say: “I have 
tried to make her happy.” 

“You have succeeded—I am sure. I was not worthy. 
But there have been moments when I have regretted not end- 
ing it all that: night.” 

VOL. XC.—50 
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The admiral looked at him narrowly, marking the prema- 
ture gray of the hair and the melancholy of the eyes gazing 
out over the silvered Pacific. 

“There is your work’’—he hesitated—‘“‘ which you do so 
well, that I am told there is talk of you at headquarters for 
who knows what honor, especially since the last campaign.” 

‘There is always some duty, thank God!” said the lieu- 
tenant, “‘or fewer people would be sane.” Then, as host, he 
was called away to an evening of such heaviness as the sweet 
minor strains of that melody had seldom accompanied. 
‘Whether in a low word or two to his captain, or in pulling 
down to throw overboard a suddenly ignited lantern which 
threatened a dowager’s drapery, or seeing that the chaperons 
were served to their liking, or murmuring complimentary 
nothings to bright-eyed, expectant maidens, or even in yglid- 
ing a dance with these, there went with him insistent con- 
sciousness of Diana’s presence, in whatever part of the deck she 
sat or walked or talked, stately, charming, unapproachable to 
him always. He was haggard with long strain before the de- 
lighted, chattering company began by boat-loads to leave them 
with laughing, flattering good-nights. Avoiding the helping 
hand which Torrance had extended to all, Diana’s foot caught 
in her gown and she would have fallen into the launch if he 
had not caught her. She shrank instantly from his touch and 
passed on without a word. Watching from the side the boat 
which held her disappearing by the light of the low-hanging 
moon around a cape into the darkness of an inlet, at shadow 
of which from afar he shuddered—‘‘ Lord in heaven!” he 
breathed, “if she knew! Well, my penance has been long and 
heavy for an instant’s unrestraint.” 

All signs of festivity had long disappeared from the vessels 
in the bay by the next noon, when there was business-like 
preparation aboard such as were within the range for gun 
practice. Here and there hung clouds of smoke about the 
harbor; and glasses leveled at ‘‘ The Cliffs” discerned launches 
and boats which carried an officer hither and thither from this 
ship to that. It interested those who looked, especially to 
reflect that Mrs. Condor, from a seclusion which they resented, 
could, as well-as themselves, see Lieutenant Torrance go aboard 
her husband’s vessel. sv 

7 I wasn’t sure that I should have another chance to see 
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you before you go,” Admiral Condor was saying, “‘so I asked 
you to umpire.” 

“*I appreciate the thought,” murmured the lieutenant, his 
glance measuring space between the distant target and the 
great guns. Then he entered the turret. The first pointer 
had fired his string and the second pointer had just fired the 
third of his string. The third shot was being loaded and the 
first half of the charge had been rammed home, when some- 
thing—gases, perhaps, from shot previously fired, or parts of 
the cloth cover—the newspapers differed and disputed over it 
for months afterwards—ignited the powder. There was a sud- 
den report, flames leaped from every part of the turret, and 
almost immediately a second explosion sounded from the 
handling room below, where twelve hundred pounds of powder, 
ready to be hoisted, had ignited. Instantly, at command 
of the admiral, fire quarters were sounded, and within a few 
seconds the magazines and handling room were being flooded 
with water; and at their officer’s call for volunteers every man 
aboard responded, eager to help in rescue. The admiral, un- 
heeding protests from his officers, flung like the others a wet 
handkerchief across his face and plunged into the smoke and 
suffocating fumes of burnt powder. Pushing his way below, 
the first body he stumbled over was the gun umpire’s, which he 
lifted and dragged upward stumbling on deck, with the help- 
less body held close. His burden’s eyes were shut, his clothing 
hanging in rags, but not having yet entirely entered the tur- 
ret, a few moments of life were still left to him. He opened 
his eyes to see the admiral’s compassionate gaze fixed upon 
him. 

‘‘Oh, my poor, poor fellow!” cried his friend in anguish. 
**No, no; I am very willing. Only tell her—tell my Diana, 


-~ 


now—the reason. Not the Englishman’s horse, but I—I—killed 
him. Not intended—no—but in anger. Then I couldn’t— 
claim—her—and so—so—am glad to go.” 

And then he did go to such peace as life had not given 
him. 
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THE SUPREME PROBLEM. 


BY GEORGE M, SEARLE, C.S.P, 


HE “supreme problem,” ably treated in a most 
opportune work just published,® is rightly so 
called for those who have no solid Christian 
faith. For Catholics, of course, it is no problem 
at all; they have the answer to it in the very 
Senbdilden of their catechisms, and all good Catholics are as sure 
of the correctness of this answer as they are of their own ex- 
istence. But very many outside the Church have been trained 
to believe that this answer is incorrect, or that, at any rate, it 
has no solid foundation; and they continually seek for some 
other one. They are, as St. Paul says, ‘“‘ever learning, and 
never attaining to the knowledge of the truth”; for the simple 
reason that they reject the truth to begin with. Their position 
is like that of one desiring to learn astronomy, but rejecting 
the law of gravitation as unwerthy of attention. 

Problems in general, if no progress is made toward a satise 
factory solution, are dropped by sensible men; or they are 
content to wait till the increase of knowledge, or the accumu- 
lation of facts, shows the way to such solution. But for this 
problem even those who see no way to solve it will not wait. 
As Mr. Raupert remarks, they persist in returning to it. “In 
a pronouncedly rationalistic and worldly age,” he says, “we 
have the remarkable spectacle of an incessant evolution of new 
religions, and of a literature in which the discussion of relia 
gious problems is the predominating feature.” It is really ex- 
traordinary that (to quote his words again) “the most sceptical 
of scientific men cannot leave it alone.” 

And yet the reason why they cannot is not so very hard 
to find. It is simply that man necessarily seeks for happiness ; 
and this is impossible, with this problem unsolved. For it is 
the problem of ‘‘our duty here, and the destiny of our souls 
hereafter,” as the author puts it; the question what are we 
here for, and if we are going elsewhere when we leave here, 

'* The Supreme Problem, By J. Godfrey Raupert, Buffalo: Peter Paul & Co. 
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where shall we go? It is one that affects our whole life, and 
spoils our interest in anything else. With it once settled, we 
can attend to other things, and let them take the places due 
to their relative importance; but while it is unsettled, our 
whole life is disorder and confusion. 

Of late, many imagine that the key to it is to be found by 
some kind of scientific investigation. As some of the mysteries 
of nature have been cleared up by this, why not, they say, 
this one also? So the.world is interested to know what Sir 
Oliver Lodge, for instance, has to say about it. But, after all, 
it will find that a merely human authority is not enough te 
settle its mind on a matter of such immense personal import- 
ance. It must know not only what his opinion is, but why it 
is his opinion; it must judge of his reasons. But if it comes 
to this,’few are able to so judge. The question is one in which 
every one is interested, however unlearned or incapable of ar- 
gument he may be. The idea of settling it by means of Sir 
Oliver is like the theory of some High Churchmen, that the 
original Christian doctrine is to be ascertained by studying the 
works of the early Fathers; but how many have the ability or 
opportunity for such study? Even the agreement of all scien- 
tists would not suffice in this matter, but they never will agree, 
except in agreeing to differ. The only thing that will answer 
is something which will bring conviction to every individual 
soul, 

It is the seeming possibility of such individual conviction 
that has given the interest to modern spiritism. This professes 
to open a channel of individual information to every one; for 
it is not necessary even to go to a medium; one may become 
a medium oneself, or probably find one among one’s friends, 
And if, in this way, one can be convinced that a departed fa- 
ther or mother, husband or wife, is giving information as to 
what is to come hereafter, and how one should live here to be 
happy there, what more is needed ? 

If every one could in this way obtain the required personal 
conviction, and if the information on which it was based was 
the same for every inquirer, we should certainly have quite a 
satisfactory solution of this “supreme problem.” The reality 
of a future life would have a natural proof, and the barrier 
between this world and the next would be quite effectually re- 
moved. But what is the actual state of the case? 
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No one is better able to tell us than our author, who has 
made a special study of the subject, as is very well known. 
But we do not need his word to assure us. We all know that 
no consistent body of doctrine has been deduced from spiritis- 
tic seances. Plenty of informaton there is, indeed; but it is 
absolutely inconsistent, and apparently often given to suit the 
views of those who receive it, or those popular in the country 
in which it is given. What comes from one alleged informant 
is often absolutely contradictory to what is received from an- 
other. If two travelers, who claim to have visited some un- 
known country, entirely disagree in their account of it, we nec- 
essarily conclude that one at least of them is lying; either he 
has not been there, or he does not truly tell us what he has 
seen. 

Now this discordance in spiritistic information is so obvious 
that no one ventures to deny it. We are forced to conclude 
either that those who give it cannot be depended on for truth, 
or that their true communications are so inextricably mixed 
with the personal views of the mediums through which they 
come, that no separation can be made on any point whatever. 
Instead of the desired information as to the unknown country 
in question, we are getting a mixture of statements, some of 
which may come from those who have seen it, but who either 
cannot be trusted to tell what they really have seen, or who 
cannot separate their accounts from the imaginations of those 
who receive or transmit them. 

All, then, that the most ardent adherent of spiritism can 
save out of the wreck, unless he himself arbitrarily determines 
just what to hold and what to reject, is that his departed 
friend still exists, and that some of what purports to come 
from him is true. But of what practical use is that, unless he 
can find out what is true and what is not? 

And can he reasonably be sure that the departed one is 
really speaking at all? All spiritists, and all those who wish 
to be, as well as outside observers, realize this difficulty. 
The great effort is to obtain what are called “‘ proofs of iden- 
tity”; but the proofs are not such as would convince any 
business man, unless he determined to be alsolutely certain 
that no one but the actual person whose identity is to be es- 
tablished could be cognizant of the circumstances which con- 
stitute them. The whole structure of the identity proof falls 
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to the ground if it is once admitted, as spiritists generally do 
admit, that the sub-conscious mind of the medium or of the 
inquirer using the medium, or of some other living person, 
can communicate these circumstances to the alleged informant; 
or that they are down somewhere in black and white, or other 
visible way, so that this informant may know them quite 
naturally. . 

All this is brought out most clearly by our author, who is 
thoroughly familiar with the work of recent psychical re- 
searchers. And it is quite clear that the motive which inspires 
_ this work, at any rate in England and America, is the desire 
to solve the “‘ supreme problem”; to get some proof that we 
can communicate with the spirits of the departed. On the 
continent of Europe, the mysterious forces which seem to be 
exerted, and the “‘astral” substances by means of which they 
seem to be produced, excite more interest than the supposed 
communications. There, investigators are more anxious to find 
if a table can really be moved without physical contact, and 
some apparition produced which may be supposed to move it, 
than in anything the apparition may have to say. It does not 
worry them perceptibly to have the spirit behind the scenes 
say that it is not a departed or human spirit, as is recorded 
in a recent number of the Annals of Psychical Science. They 
do not care what kind of a spirit it is, but merely what kind 
of physical effects it can produce. It looks very much as if 
they had come to the conclusion there that the Church has 
all the information possible on the matter of religion; or, at 
any rate, that they have discovered that the so-called ‘‘con- 
trols’’ producing the seance phenomena are either unable or 
unwilling to furnish any. 

But our English and American investigators are not yet so 
sure of this. They are still hoping that some scheme of re- 
ligion will emerge from this mass of apparent information, or 
at least that the latter comes from their departed friends and 
relatives and shows that they survive in some sort of way, 
even if it is not clear what the way is. The. simple fact of 
their survival would be to them a great piece of news, and 
they imagine that it would be so to every one, not dreaming 
that the vast majority of Christians, even if not' living accord- 
ing to their religion, have no doubt whatever of its truth, es-. 
pecially about this point, and would not be at all more sure 
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of it, though one should now rise from the dead. Catholics 
would like, of course, to hear from their departed friends, as 
they would if these friends were living abroad somewhere, on 
this earth; but they have no more idea that they have ceased 
to exist in the former case than in the latter. As was said at 
the outset, the “supreme problem” was solved, for us, long 
ago. 

It is Mr. Raupert’s object in his book to show those out- 
side the Church that the only possible solution of the problem 
is the one which Catholics possess, and to show just why 
no other solution can be found except this one in just the 
way that they have found it. It is very important to convince 
them of this; for the line which many of them are now so 
eagerly following, is one which will, in the great majority of 
cases, lead them to more harm than good. 

Now, why is it that our modern researchers (whether 
“psychical” or not) for truth will never arrive at it on the 
lines they are following? The author gives us the funda- 
mental reason in his book. The reason, both for their anxiety, 
and for their failure to remove it, lies in the fact which is at 
the basis of all actual religion, whether true or false; that is 
to say, the fall of the human race from the state in which it 
was originally created. Many, of course, try to ignore this, 
and please themselves with the idea that man, instead of having 
fallen, is gradually rising from a merely bestial existence into 
higher and higher regions of intelligence and knowledge; but 
their struggle to reach in some way to the God Whom they 
cannot really ignore, shows more and more plainly the wounds 
of the intelligence, as well as of the desires and of the will 
which that fall has caused. Every one finds in himself what 
St. Paul says (Romans vii. 18-24) of himself; education and 
culture do not remove it, though they may change its form. 
The state of things, among those who have rejected the Chris- 
tian revelation, is substantially the same as it was with the 
Greeks and Romans before they received it. They endeavor 
to find out what is the matter with themselves by scientific in- 
quiries and systems of philosophy, and to imagine that the 
cure will ultimately be found by these. But the trouble still 
remains; all that is gained—and that not always—is a keener 
consciousness of it. They will never obtain any remedy till 
they realize that this disorder of human nature can only be 
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repaired by Him who made it, and begin to inquire whether 
it has not actually been so repaired in those who will come to 
Him for that reparation. 

Our psychical researchers have get as far as to tinderstand, 
or at any rate to suspect, that the light which they need— 
they do not understand that they need strength as weli—must 
come from outside. Some one must tell them what they can- 
not find out for themselves. They must get some one to give 
them the solution of the supreme problem, or puzzle, for 
which their own heads are too weak. 

The strange thing about it is that they are ready to take 
any answer which seems to come from those who have passed 
through the portal of death. It is one of the strongest proofs 
of the desperate uneasiness which the fall has caused, that they 
are so unwilling to admit that this answer may fai] them. 

The totally unscientific attitude of mind which they have 
adopted is really phenomenal. It is quite true that we should, 
on scientific principles, admit no more causes than are needed 
to account for our observations. But if the causes assumed 
fail to account for them, then the case is quite different. 
These very scientists, however, who are so ready to admit and to 
investigate new physical substances and forces, and so prompt 
to suppose them to be used by living or dead human beings, 
are, for the most part, simply deaf to any suggestion that there 
may be other spiritual beings beside human ones, and that 
there may exist the God Whom, in some way, they have to 
acknowledge. 

And yet, if they would not'so obstinately shut their eyes 
to this idea, everything seems to point that way. Why should 
there not be intelligences which have never been in bodily 
form, just as. well as those which have been? And why, if so, 
should not-some of them be liars and deceivers, just as many 
men are? Why should they not know the circumstances 
which they bring up as proofs of their truth, and bring them 
up simply in order to have their lies believed in other matters ? 

There seems to be some hope, recently, that the possibility 
of this simple proposition is beginning to be admitted by the 
more advanced investigators. The principal thing which seems 
to stand in their way is the assumption they have become so 
accustomed to, that the Catholic Church is wrong on every 
point. If there be other spirits beside human ones, let us call 
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them “ elementals,” or some other high-sounding name, which 
may make it seem that we were the first to discover them. 
Not plain “devils”; oh, no! That would be quite too ortho- 
dox and superstitious. 

And yet the truth about their character would seem to be 
clear enough from the consequences of accepting their in- 
fluence and their teachings. We have yet to hear of any one 
who understands moral truth more clearly, or who has more 
moral strength, from anything that these spirits have taught 
him. . 

These spirits are so confident in the blindness-of poor hu- 
man nature that they are even willing now and then to tell 
the truth about themselves, as in the instance above recorded, 
as well as in others where their dupes have gone so far as to 
get quite in their power. Cases of this latter kind are many, 
and some are given by the author in his book. 

The question has, however, occurred to many, even among 
ourselves, whether, in spite of all this, some good may not 
come out of spiritism, if only the conviction that man does 
survive death (however poor grounds it may give for such a 
conviction), or at any rate that spirit does exist without union 
with a material body. It is possible, of course, that God may 
bring some good out of the evil, but we can hardly be very 
sanguine about it. The only real remedy for the great evils 
inflicted on man by the fall has been already applied by 
the Redemption effected by the Incarnate God. The only 
hope for man lies in his realizing the situation, at any rate 
as existing in the individual case of each one, and in his 
finding that no mere efforts on his part, and no mere knowl- 
edge which he can of himself acquire, will relieve it; and in 
his then turning to the one original source of light and strength, 
and availing himself of it. Great ability or learning is not 
required for this; it is not necessary to study history in order 
to be convinced of the historical Church which He has founded, 
though such study may help those competent for it. 

To quote the words of Mr. Raupert in the last part of his 
work, on the Restoration of Man: 

‘* Considering,” he says, “‘all the facts of the case; the 
circumstance of our present helpless moral condition, and at. 
the same time the incessant craving of our nature, our demon- 
strated inability to find within the. realm of nature and the 
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sphere of the known the remedy for our trouble; considering 
also the conscious limitation of our faculties, in their attempt 
to make connection with the higher powers; the gift to man 
of a revelation above nature and the disclosure of a divine 
remedy becomes not only a conceivable possibility, but a 
veritable necessity—indeed we cannot well imagine how such 
a remedy or disclosure could take any other form. 

‘Now, it will be readily conceded by all rightly-instructed 
persons that Historical Christianity, as the world received it 
nearly twenty centuries ago, as generations of the best and 
noblest of men have believed it, as the Catholic Church, in her 
historic creed and her formulated teaching, has preserved it, 
not only claims to be that divine remedy and revelation, but 
that it has also, by the universal experience of mankind, 
proved itself to be such.” : 

This is the great aim and object of the author’s work, to 
show to those who do not already know it, the reason for all 
their anxiety, and to warn them not to search for its relief, 
by means that will only aggravate it; but to understand its 
cause as it really is, and to seek for its cure where so many 
millions have already found it, in the divine institution which 
God’s goodness has so long ago prepared. 

Let us hope that many who need this help will read his 
book, which we have so inadequately noticed; for they know 
that he is not talking at random, or ignorant of the matters 
of which he treats. And Catholics also will find his words 
profitable, for he is also well acquainted with the theology of 
the subject, and is competent to speak about it in the name 
of the Church, for which he has sacrificed much, and of which 
he is so good a member. 











COVENTRY PATMORE. 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 
I, 


HE poet, Patmore declared in a moment of lumin- 
ous paradox, “‘ occupies a quite peculiar position 
—somewhere between that of a saint and that of 
Balaam’s Ass’’: and save for the fact that both 

\ ~ saint and ass are notoriously humble in demeanor, 

it seems impossible that any phrase should more suggestively 
crystalize his own lifelong attitude. With meet dramatic in- 
sight, Mr. John Sargent chose our poet as model for his 
Prophet Ezekiel, and to the sense of friend and foe alike there 
played about him flashes of the untranslatable Vision, echoes 
of the Voice Crying in the Wilderness. From the days of his 
vivid and self-conscious childhood, through that maturity of 
passionate antagonisms and inviolate fealties, into the prophetic 
old age, ominous, aloof, yet strangely tender, Coventry Pat- 
more was at each moment a unique and compelling personality. 
Aristocrat, pessimist, scholar, poet of human love and of tran- 
scendent mysticism, he stood as a rock of offence to the Phil- 
istines of his own and every age. He himself loved and hated 
strongly; and in the eternal justice it has been decreed that 
strongly, too, should he be loved and hated—a scandal to the 
timid or unbelieving multitude, a seer to the few who have 
cared to understand. 

From the first, there was a singular interdependence be- 
tween Patmore’s life and his literary work; a consistent ab- 
sorption in certain ideals which must always be rare in human 
nature. Not that he was free from vagaries; but his prejudices 
and perversities even now are “excellently intelligible,” and a 
certain proud integrity of soul forbids us to separate the poet 
from the man. Together then, as one single entity, should 
the life record and the art record be studied. 

Coventry Kersey Dighton Patmore was born at Woodford, 
in Essex, the 23d of July, 1823. From his mother, an austere 
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woman of Scotch descent, he seems to have received little 
save the gift of life; in his father he found not only the 
inseparable companion, but almost the sole instructor of his 
youth. Peter George Patmore was himself a journalist and 
litterateur, a man of versatile parts, embodying that not un- 
usual combination of strong individuality and feeble character. 
From very childhood Coventry spent hours in his father’s 
library; together the two read Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and selections from all the great English classics; while at 
night this not unliberal education was supplemented by visits 
to the best playhouses, or to the homes of “ Barry Cornwall” 
and others of the so-called Cockney school. It was doubtless 
a desultory regime, yet it proved more effective than many a 
-wiser method. And when, between his twelfth and fifteenth 
years, the boy manifested keen interest in mathematics and 
experimental science, his father—with customary indulgence 
and apparently at some pecuniary inconvenience—fitted for his 
use a little laboratory. To the end of his life our poet was 
wont to refer zestfully to his investigations there, even assert- 
ing that he had in those early years discovered a new chloride 
of bromine. 

But in the life of so transcendent a thinker, it is the spir- 
itual experiences, however youthful and fugitive, which retain 
permanent interest. The elder Patmore seems to have been 
what is now known as a “reverent agnostic,” and Coventry 
naively tells us that until his twelfth year 4e was an agnostic, 
too! He had, indeed, received no definite religious instruc- 
tion: but coming at that time upon some little book of de- 
votion he was impressed with a gasp—‘‘ what an exceedingly 
fine thing it would be if there really were a God,” with Whom 
he might live on terms of love and obedience. It was the 
first ef those illuminations or angel-visits, of which our poet 
was vaguely conscious all through his youth—visits which, as 
yet, left slight impression upon the outer life, but which cast 
upon the things of earth sudden gleams of interpretation, and in 
one memorable instance forced upon him a most intense and last- 
ing apprehension of the supreme worth of personal purity. 

But poetry, that elect lady and predestined passion of his 
life, early claimed some initiative allegiance. From Patmore’s 
own account, it was at about the age of sixteen (in ‘‘ The 
River,” and ‘“‘The Woodman’s Daughter”) that he first turned 
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seriously to verse-making; writing then also a remarkable 
little essay on Macbeth, published later in the Pre-Raphaelite 
Germ. The fact that an original tragedy was also in contem- 
plation would scarcely be worth noting save for the subjective 
experience which it induced. For by another wholly charac- 
teristic illumination, the boy student came to perceive that 
such tragedy as might inspire the highest poetry “ought to 
present the solution, rather than the mere conclusion, by death, 
of the evils and disasters of life.” Here, assuredly, was no 
ordinary fruit of youthful speculation, but the basis of that 
philosophic and fundamental simplicity which Patmore was so 
uncommonly to attain. May it not, in truth, be recognized 
as a note of that Divine Wisdom which will neither be with- 
stood nor denied by its chosen vessel? For in casting about 
for this possible solution of a difficult world, our poet first 
came into definite contact with the Christian idea. The con- 
ception of the God-Man, the Word made Flesh, took imme- 
diate root in an intellect and heart peculiarly open, peculiarly 
sensitive to beauty and to truth. Almost half a century later 
Coventry Patmore declared that this thought of God incarnate 
in Jesus Christ had from that moment remained to him “ the 
only reality worth seriously caring for.” 

Kindred experiences were more disquieting. A visit to 
relatives in Scotland (devout members of the Free Kirk), much 
‘** profitable discourse,” and an unsuccessful attempt at extem- 
poraneous prayer, sent Coventry back to London in a revul- 
sion of feeling which almost threatened unbelief. But the early 
vision remained intact, and excesses born of much zeal and 
little knowledge gradually made way for a new advance. 

Meanwhile Peter George Patmore’s parental pride urged his 
son on to publication, and in 1844 the first little volume, 
Poems, was issued from Moxon’s press, The home circle was, 
of course, enthusiastic, and even the literary world took some 
slight notice. “‘A very interesting young poet has blushed 
into bloom this season,” wrote Robert Browning *; Leigh Hunt 
and the “Cockney” contingent were vastly appreciative; and 
Bulwer Lytton sent a most discerning letter of sincere praise 
and admonition. Several of the reviews were, on the other 
hand, actually abusive, and in his later years Patmore himself. 


*In an otherwise unpublished letter quoted by Mr. Edmund Gosse: ¢f. his Coveniry 
Patmore. 
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came to regard these early poems with undisguised contempt. 
To the critic of to-day untempered praise and blame seem 
alike superfluous. They were simply experimental verses of 
pathetic and picturesque character, the vigor of their word- 
painting being as undeniable as, upon one side, a certain hectic 
quality, or upon the other, an imperfect sense of rhythm. At 
their best, as for instance in “The River,” one seems to de- 
tect a weak solution of “ Christabel’’: 


Beneath the mossy, ivied bridge 

The River slippeth past: 

The current deep is still as sleep 
And yet so very fast! 

There’s something in its quietness 
That makes the soul aghast,” e¢ cetera. 


In 1845, just a year after his son’s little triumph, Peter 
George Patmore was overtaken by financial troubles, and pre- 
cipitately left England. It meant a radically new era for Coven- 
try. Practically penniless, he was now left dependent upon 
his own resources; while the hot-house atmosphere of sympa- 
thetic and uncritical praise was simultaneously withdrawn. So 
the young swimmer made his plunge, and contrived to prove 
that he was not of the sinking sort. None the less, it was a 
year of arduous struggle, Patmore’s work for the current re- 
views scarcely sufficing to pay for the humble lodgings which 
he and a younger brother occupied .together. ‘‘Who is your 
lean young friend with the frayed coat-cuffs ?”’ inquired Monck- 
ton Milnes one evening of Mrs, Procter, when the impecunious 
poet had been dining at her house. But after reading the early 
verses and learning more of their author, the future Lord 
Houghton made brave reparation for this “ heartless flippancy.” 
Through his assistance Coventry obtained, in 1846, the post 
of assistant librarian at the British Museum, and the friendship 
thus opened up proved thenceforth of very mutual profit. 

. It was during those gray days that Patmore made the ac- 
quaintance of Tennyson—then also the occupant of a modest 
apartment “up two or three flights of stairs.” Together they 
discussed letters, together they dined, together they walked 
half the nights away; and although the elder poet had not yet 


attained his full recognition, he was to the devoted Coventry 
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a font of perfectness. Years later, when a most regrettable 
breach had withered the intimacy, Patmore’s proud and essen- 
tially original spirit used to refer bitterly to the days when he 
had followed Tennyson about “like a dog.” But there can 
be little doubt that his understanding sympathy, his mature 
and serene judgment proved, in those early years, distinctly 
helpful. 

But infinitely more potent than any other influence upon 
our poet’s youth was that of a woman, Emily Augusta An- 
drews, destined to create for him one of the ideal unions of 
literary history. She became the wife of Coventry Patmore, 
after a brief courtship, in 1847 (her twenty-fourth and his 
twenty-fifth year), and to the end the exquisite intimacy and 
dignity of their love served as a veritable initiation into the 
mysteries ‘of life. The mingled simplicity and stateliness of 
Emily Patmore, her strange beauty—perpetuated by Woolner, 
Millais, and Browning *—her selfless devotion, her wit, and 
withal her practical wisdom, come down to us upon the testi- 
mony of nearly all who were privileged to know her. And the 
gentle sway which she exercised over the heart and mind of 
her husband was absolute until her death. ‘‘I have been think- 
ing to-day,” Coventry wrote in 1860, when the great Shadow 
was already falling across his hearthstone, “of all your patient, 
persistent goodness, your absolutely flawless life, and all your 
amiable, innocent graces.” In another place he declares that 
her love revealed to him what was to prove the basic philoso- 
phy of his life and work: 

“The relation of the soul to Christ as his bethrothed wife 
is the key to the feeling with which prayer and love and honor 
should be offered to Him. She showed me what that relation- 
ship involves of heavenly submission and spotless, passionate 
loyalty.” t 

A second volume of poems, containing ‘‘Tamerton Church 
Tewer,” “‘The Yewberry,” ‘‘The Falcon,” et cetera, was pub- 
lished by Patmore in 1853. Its simplicity—bare and at mo- 
ments almost crude—was an intentional protest against the wil- 
ful metres just then affected by '!Browning and even Tennyson. 
Its realism may, perhaps, be one fruit of our poet’s sympathy 

*“A Face”: Dramatis Persona, 


+ For most of these personal details see Mr. Basil Champney’s monumental work, 
Memeirs and Correspondence of Coventry Patmere, London: Bell & Co. 1900. 
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with the Pre-Raphaelites: although that “last rub which pol- 
ishes the mirror” (a watchword Patmore himself is said to have 
furnished the Brotherhood!) was the quality it most conspicu- 
ously lacked. Yet in spite of much imperfectness and some 
monotony, there are strange, searching gleams of metaphysical 
insight in these romantic pieces; and with curious premoni- 
tion, the bright particular star was that charming lyric, ‘‘ Eros.” 

But the magnum opus of Patmore’s early life was at hand. 
“That New Song,” “the first of themes, sung last of all,” had 
long been trembling upon his lips: in ‘‘The Angel in the 
House” it found its full and perfect utterance. The theme— 
daring precisely because it was so simple, so universal, and to 
the vulgar mind so commonplace—was a glorification of happy 
nuptial love! In itself, the graceful and very simple romance 
‘scarcely justifies repetition. Par la gridce infinie, Dieu les 
mit au monde ensemble; and so, in the surpassing pain and 
joy of love, they woo and wed. There are no memorable ob- 
stacles, no heroic sacrifices; it all passes in the conventional 
shadow of an English deanery; and like the delicious fairy 
tales of old, they live happily ever afterward—and have many 
children! But in this quiet domestic idyl one is conscious of 
the first man and the first woman, of the last man and the 
last woman, and of God, in Whom love finds its source. Pat- 
more’s rare insight into the elemental human consciousness, 
his reality and delicacy of emotion, form the warp of the 
poem; albeit its woof includes the homeliest details of “sun 
and candlelight.” Here is one beautiful fragment, the first 
recognition of love between Felix and Honoria. With the lat- 
ter’s sisters, they are seated one summer morning in the shadow 
of the grim Druid rocks: 


- That scowled their chill gloom from above, 
Like churls whose stolid wisdom mocks 
The lightness of immortal love. 

And, as we talked, my spirit quaff’d 
The sparkling winds; the candid skies 
At our untruthful strangeness laugh’d; 
I kissed with mine her smiling eyes; 
And sweet familiarness and awe 
Prevail’d that hour on either part. 
And in the eternal light I saw 
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That she was mine; although my heart 
Could not conceive, nor would confess 
Such contentation; and there grew 
More form and more fair stateliness 
Than heretofore between us two. 


Our poet’s primal love was essentially of the Sacraments; 
and early in his song—even while seeking expression for things 
**too simple and too sweet for words”—he struck the note of 
his characteristic message: 


This little germ of nuptial love 

Which springs so simply from the sod, 
The root is, as my song shall prove, 
Of all our love to man and God! 


With this root, indeed, rather than with any potential 
flowering, the poem is mainly concerned. Yet there is an in- 
creasing tendency, notably throughout the preludes, toward a 
mystical interpretation of sexual love. The “pathos of eter- 
nity ” has blown across the face of passion: and in the ‘“‘ Vic- 
tories of Love” (as the latter part of the work was known) 
there is even more of this divine pathos than there is of 
nuptial joy. Although the ‘“‘ Angel” was never completed ac- 
cording to Patmore’s original design, few of us will feel that it 
could desirably be longer. The last word is spoken in that 
extraordinary wedding sermon which brings the poem to a 
close. Here, where the claims of body and spirit are recon- 
ciled with so sweet and austere an eloquence, we realize that 
the home of love is no longer upon our humble earth. Out 
from the house of human felicity must the angel now adventure 
—out into realms higher and more loving; although to men 
of good-will the body’s bond may still reveal itself as 


All else utterly beyond 
In power of love to actualize 
The soul’s bond which it signifies. 


Here, for those who could receive it, was anticipated the . 
whole tremendous doctrine of Patmore’s future odes! 
The metrical scheme of the “‘ Angel””—an iambic octosyllabic 
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line, rhyming throughout the first part, in quatrains, through- 
out the second in couplets—has often been subjected to ridi- 
cule. It is, in fact, a metre trembling perilously upon the 
border of the commonplace, and lending itself with staggering 
ease to parody and perversion. But the poet had chosen it 
deliberately, as the vehicle best suited to a simple and for the 
most part joyous story; and, in the main, he avoided the pit- 
falls both of his form and his theme to a marvel. There is 
no denying a certain obvious quality in the “ Angel in the 
House.” But those who find it merely “sweet” or “ innocu- 
ous” must have missed the more transcendent message of 
the wedding sermon, and of those interesting preludes which, 
chorus-like, precede and interpret the various cantos. The 
“ Spirit’s Epochs,” “‘The Daughter of Eve,” and many another 
of these lyrics, are of singular beauty and power—as, for in- 
stance, this pregnant stanza of “ Unthrift ”: 


Ah, wasteful woman, she who may 

On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing man cannot choose but pay, 
How has she cheapen’d paradise ; 

How given for nought her priceless gift, 
How spoil’d the bread and spill’d the wine, 
Which, spent with due, respective thrift, 
Had made brutes men, and men divine. 


Doubtless it was this rarer quality, coupled with Patmore’s 
eternally rea/ tenderness, which attracted the immediate ap- 
preciation of the poets themselves. Tennyson believed it 
“One of the very small number of great poems which the 
world has had”; Father Gerard Hopkins (who knew the work 
in a later edition, which his own criticism had helped to per- 
fect) declared that “to dip into it was like opening a basket 
of violets.” And Ruskin, both in season and out of season, 
proclaimed that the “Angel” ought to become “one of the 
most Jlessedly popular” poems in our language. At last, 
after much early neglect, his words were fulfilled. Patmore’s 
work became the poetic idol of England; its coloring of popu- 
lar taste was reflected in Meredith’s ‘‘ Lucile,” as in Wool- 
ner’s “‘My Beautiful Lady”; and before the author’s death, 
almost a quarter of a million copies had been sold. 
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In a most real sense, this idyl of domestic love was the 
fruit of our poet’s union with Emily Patmore. He himself 
declared that to the “subtlety and severity” of his wife’s 
poetic taste the work owed “whatever completeness it has, 
not to mention many of the best thoughts, which stand ver- 
batim as she gave them to me.” Just here it may be wise to 
remark that Coventry Patmore was an impressionist in all state- 
ments of fact, that (in the words of his friend Edmund Gosse) 
‘the talked habitually in a sort of guarded hyperbole”; hence 
his writings and recorded conversations abound in the most 
excessive appreciation or—its opposite! There seems, how- 
ever, no doubt that Emily Patmore was responsible, not merely 
for the inspiration of the “‘ Angel,” but for much of its actual 
form. The seal of her firm, frail little hand is upon its beau- 
ties and its limitations: and without her revelation of human 
tenderness, her prodigal self-sacrifice as wife and mother, the 
poem had scarcely been possible. So about the brief dedica- 
tion of the finished work there hung a double tragedy. It 
was ‘‘To the memory of her by whom and for whom I became 
a poet ’—for she had died one year before its completion. 

In the summer of 1862, after suffering for five years trom 
consumption, Patmore’s wife passed bravely and peacefully out 
of the little circle which she had made in very truth ‘‘a world 
of love shut in, a world of strife shut out.” Slight as were 
our poet’s means, he had spared no effort that Emily should 
be “as much cared for as any duchess”; and when the break 
at last came, his anguish was acute. The “‘ Azalea” ode, 
which records an experience of this time, vibrates with a 
poignancy almost insufferable. Wakened by the perfume of 
his wife’s azalea flower, and momentarily oblivious of his loss, 
the poet suffers a strange repetitional agony: 


At dawn I dream’d, O God! that she was dead, 
And groaned aloud upon my wretched bed, 
And waked, ah, God! and did not waken her, 
But lay with eyes still closed, 

Perfectly bless’d in the delicious sphere 

By which I knew so well that she was near, 
My heart to speechless thankfulness composed. 
Till ’gan to stir 

A dizzy somewhat in my troubled head— 
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It was the azalea’s breath, and she was dead! 
The warm night had the lingering buds disclosed, 
And I had fall’n asleep with to my breast 

A chance-found letter press’d 

In which she said, 

**So, till to-morrow eve, my Own, adieu ! 
Parting’s well-paid with soon again to meet, 
Soon in your arms to feel so small and sweet, 
Sweet to myself that am so sweet to you!” 


Almost equally pathetic were Patmore’s efforts to be 

“mother and father, too,” to his six young children—his im- 
patience at infantine perversity, and the bitter self-accusings 
which followed. One of the best known among his shorter 
odes, ‘The Toys,” traces its source back to the rocky path 
of those sad days. Rocky enough in all truth it was: yet 
upon its way one flower blossomed into bloom—Emily Hon- 
oria, the poet’s eldest daughter, rising as best she might to be 
caretaker of the little family, companion and confidante to the 
father himself. 
_ Coventry Patmore’s own health had become so much im- 
paired by the long strain of anxiety and sorrow that, in 1864, 
he obtained leave of absence from the British Museum for a 
few months’ travel in Italy. It was arranged that he should 
join Aubrey de Vere in Rome; but, on the whole, the be- 
reaved poet seems to have anticipated the trip without en- 
thusiasm. “I expect,” he wrote to that wise little Emily 
Honoria, ‘‘to be very dull and miserable for the first two or 
three weeks, until I get to Rome; but when I am there I 
shall be all right, for nobody can be dull or miserable where 
Mr. de Vere is.” 

A more compelling, though as yet an unacknowledged, 
magnet was drawing Patmore to the Eternal City. For almost 
ten years—during which time he stood as a “ High” Anglican 
—a shadowy but colossal vision of the Church Catholic had 
been looming before his consciousness, alternately claiming and 
repulsing his affections. The Catholic position, he tells us, had 
early been revealed to him as so logically perfect as almost to 
imply an absence of life: while from his reading of St. Thomas 
he discovered two luminous facts: first, the eminent reality of 
Catholic devotional literature; second, that “‘true poetry and 
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true theological science have to do with one and the same 
ideal, and that . . . they differ only as the Peak of Tene- 
riffe and the table-land of Central Asia do.’”’ Yet the unal- 
terable repugnance of his wife Emily (who was the daughter 
of a Dissenting minister, and all her life “‘invincibly ” preju- 
diced and terrified by some imaginary spectre of Papistry !) 
had long seemed a tenable argument against the momentous 
change. In point of fact, what the poet needed, each day 
more imperiously, was just the gift of faith. And so, pilgrim- 
like, with unerring instinct, he traveled back that old, old road 
which leads to Rome. 

Once in the Papal city, Aubrey de Vere introduced him 
into a Catholic circle of notable grace and distinction; and 
here, with “deliberate speed, majestic instancy,” he continued 
his search after truth. It was not an easy struggle. We have 
the whole story in his little “ Autobiography of the Spirit”; 
and it proves that, while the man’s reason was soon convinced, 
his will remained faltering and unpersuaded. The further he 
advanced—stepping into the battle of truth and error, he calls 
it, instead of being merely a spectator—the more vehemently 
developed his own natural reluctance. After several weeks of 
this ordeal, flesh warring against spirit and reason against con- 
science in the age-old strife of centripetal and centrifugal 
force, it flashed upon our poet that nothing but the definite 
act of submission—the experimental and bridge-burning leap— 
could effect the reconciliation he sought. It was late at night 
when he reached this decision; but, like the importunate 
widow of the Gospels, Patmore rushed from his hotel to the 
Jesuit monastery, and would be denied neither by Rule nor 
padlock. Father Cardella, the learned and patient priest who 
had been his instructor, refused to permit the great step in 
this precipitate haste. But the neophyte made then and there 
his general confession, and two or three days later he was re- 
ceived into the Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY THOMAS F, MEEHAN, 





ResccssoetGAITING the day when another archbishop will 
he enter into the membership of the Sacred Col- 
lege, the red hat of a Cardinal swings high 
' above the sanctuary of the New York Cathe- 
ureter § dral. In the crypt below rests the man who 
wore this insignia of his rank. 

John McCloskey, the first native of the State of New York 
to be ordained a secular priest; first Bishop of Albany; second 
Archbishop of New York and first American Cardinal, was born 
in Brooklyn (then a village) just one hundred years ago. 
Brooklyn at the time of his birth was a rambling settlement, 
thoroughly Dutch and Lutheran in its life and social atmos- 
phere. There had been no special inducements for Catho- 
lics to locate in this part of the country until the establish- 
ment there, in 1800, of the United States Navy Yard. Many 
mechanics and workmen were required for the extensive ship- 
building, and a number of natives from Ireland came hither to 
engage in the work. In large part, they were sturdy confes- 
sors of the Faith from the Northern counties, exiles because 
of the consequences of the ill-starred rebellion of 1798. 

Among those who settled in Brooklyn about 1808 were the 
parents of the future American Cardinal, Patrick McCloskey 
and his wife, Elizabeth Harron. They were both natives of 
Derry. The couple had been married a short time before they 
emigrated from Ireland. Their son, John, was born on March 
20, 1810. 

- After attending a private school for some years, the future 
Cardinal was sent, in September, 1822, to Mount St. Mary’s, 
Emmitsburg, Md. It was during the vacation of 1827 that he 
decided to study for the priesthood. Accordingly, he returned 
to Emmitsburg in the fall of 1827 as an ecclesiastical student. 
Almost from his earliest college days he made it a practice of 
preserving a copy of everything he wrote and of noting down 
his current -impressions in a diary. This data has been al- 
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ready edited in part for the Records and Studies of the United 
States Catholic Historical Society by Archbishop Farley of 
New York, who for twelve years, at the close of the Cardinal’s 
life, was his secretary and constant companion. Whatever was 
reminiscent of personal history in their daily conversation, 
the Archbishop tells us, he at once jotted down in his own 
diary. Thus, Archbishop Farley has secured a history of 
Cardinal McCloskey that is largely autobiographical and gives 
a comprehensive and exact picture of the man and the prelate. 

During his theological course at Emmitsburg young Mc- 
Closkey was extraordinarily diligent as a student. He was 
ordained priest in old St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, by 
Bishop Dubois, on January 12, 1834. For a time his work 
was confined to parochial duties in the city of New York. 
Later Bishop Dubois sent Father McCloskey to Nyack-on- 
the-Hudson to take the position of President of a College 
and Seminary which he was building there. ‘It was a bitterly 
cold day in February,” he used to relate, “‘ when I drove up 
to that poor building in an open wagon. There were no 
Catholics in the neighborhood, and the old Dutch settlers in 
the vicinity, as we afterwards learned, not only shunned us 
by day, but feared to quit their houses after dark, less some- 
thing dreadful should come upon them at the hands of the 
Catholic priest now so nigh; but they soon came to be very 
friendly and did us many kind offices.” Father McCloskey’s 
health, never very robust, was severely taxed by his work at 
Nyack, and the college building there soon after being de- 
stroyed by fire, he returned to New York, and with the con- 
sent of the Bishop sailed for Europe, on November 3, 1834, 
to pursue further studies at the Gregorian, University, Rome. 
The Journal he kept of his stay abroad is full of the most 
entertaining descriptions of people, places, and events. 

The letters of introduction which Father McCloskey brought 
with him to Rome secured him the immediate friendship of 
prominent ecclesiastics, among whom were Mgr. Angelo, later 
Cardinal and Librarian of the Vatican, Cardinal Weld, Doctor 
Paul Cullen, then Rector of the Irish College, and his associate, 
Doctor Michael O'Connor, afterward first bishop of Pittsburg, 
and the Rector of the College of the Propaganda, Mgr. Reisach, 
the subsequent Archbishop of Munich, Cardinal and First Pres- 
ident of the Vatican Council. By the advice of these men, he 
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entered himself as a student at the Gregorian University of the 
Jesuits. At this time, in a letter to his sister, he thus de- 
scribes himself: ‘Imagine that you see me in a high cocked 
hat, cassock, silk mantle or cloak, according to the weather, 
and shoes with buckles, walking through the streets of this 
great city, minding nobody and nobody minding me—quite at 
home.” Writing of the death of his old friend, Father Kohl- 
mann, S.J., at this time, Father McCloskey said: “I feel his 
death most sensibly, having lost in him so prudent a director, 
so kind a father and a friend.” 

The large collection of manuscript notes he has left testifies 
to the close application Father McCloskey gave to his studies, 
His letters home and his diaries are full of the most entertain- 
ing pictures of Roman life and of the great people and notable 
happenings that made up its details. ‘‘ Each day,” he writes, 
“affords new sources of pleasure, and an intellectual banquet, 
of which one can never partake to satiety. . . . Oh, what 
cannot one enjoy who comes to this great classic and holy 
city, with a mind prepared to appreciate its historic and re- 
ligious charms.” 

Cardinal Weld and Cardinal Fesch, Napoleon’s uncle, were 
his special friends. To the French Cardinal he was personally 
introduced by Bishop Bruté, who was visiting Rome during 
his second year there. The Cardinal took him to visit Mére 
Letitia, Napoleon’s mother. ‘‘She was propped up in bed,’ 
he tells us, ‘“‘ eating breakfast from a little table used by her 
son in St. Helena, the only article of furniture belonging to 
the Emperor she has. She is quite a skeleton, has a good 
deal of a French countenance, the outlines of the face are not 
unlike those of Napoleon when young. She is quite blind. 
How few are now around her! Cardinal Fesch visits her every 
day.” 

A fellow-student and associate at the Sapienza was the 
great Lacordaire, whose father had been a surgeon in Rocham- 
beau’s contingent of Washington’s army. Bishop Dubois had 
invited the young French Abbé to come to New York, and it 
is said he had accepted and almost taken passage at Havre, 
but Providence decreed that he should rather be one of the 
regenerators of the French Dominicans. Another friend was 
the sculptor Thomas Crawford, also a Brooklynite, and the 
father of F. Marion Crawford, the novelist. 
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It is of interest to note, in view of the present move- 
ment here to establish Houses of Retreat, that the young eccle- 
siastic, in a letter written to Bishop Dubois, from Rome, on 
November 12, 1836, had that idea thus early in mind. He 
had just returned from following the ‘ Exercises” for eight 
days, at St. Eusebius’, the house of the Jesuits. ‘‘ How incal- 
culable,” he writes, “I often reflected within myself, would be 
the benefits to the clergy in the United States, could we but 
enjoy the same facilities, nay the same inducements, to with- 
draw for a time from the distractions and cares of the mission, 
to some retired spot, where we might refresh our spirits, and 
afterwards go forth with increased alacrity and zeal! And how 
plain it is that nothing will so effectually secure to us these 
great advantages as the establishment of well-regulated sem- 
inaries.” 

Archbishop Farley records that the Cardinal one day, in 
answer to the question why he did not present himself as a 
candidate for the degree of Doctor of Divinity, said pleasantly : 
** Well, I did not want to take the trouble”; so without further 
honors he ended his studies in Rome, after a two years’ course 
that greatly broadened his character and tastes, and on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1837, started home to New York. £m route he vis- 
ited Germany, Belgium, France, England, and Ireland, ar- 
riving at New York in the following summer. “I bade a re- 
luctant adieu to the ‘ Holy, the Eternal City.’ I had spent in 
it just two years,” he says in his diary. The bishop then 
assigned him to take charge of St. Joseph’s Church, in New 
York City. In this parish a strong, insubordinate trustee- 
spirit was rife. His coming there was bitterly resented. For 
a long time a multitude of annoyances beset him; but his 
gentleness and patience finally conquered all opposition and 
turned his former antagonists into warm friends and active 
partisans. When appointed president of the new St. John’s 
College, Fordham, in 1841, he retained his charge of St. Joseph’s, 
and did not relinquish it even when he was promoted to the 
episcopate as titular Bishop of Axiére and coadjutor, with the 
right of succession, to New York, on March 10, 1844. He 
was then in his thirty-fourth year and owing to the growth 
of the Church in the State of New York, and the infirmities 
of Bishop Hughes, the duties of the coadjutor kept him 
traveling over the state. In 1847 a subdivision of this exten- 
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sive territory created the new dioceses of Albany and Buffalo, 
and he was selected to govern the former see, of which he 
took possession in May of that year. The seventeen years 
that followed he spent in building up the well-equipped, well- 
appointed, and thoroughly organized diocese he transmitted 
to his successor. 

On the death of Archbishop Hughes, January 4, 1864, the 
name of Bishop McCloskey was sent to Rome as the most 
worthy candidate for the succession. His feelings in regard to 
the matter are clearly expressed in the following letter of 
protest to his old friend Cardinal Reisach, which is dated 
Albany, January 26, 1864: 


Your Eminence will pardon me, I trust, if, presuming on the 
kindness and condescension shown to me in the past, I now 
venture to have recourse to you in a moment which, for me, 
is one of deepest anxiety. Your Eminence, as a member of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, will have 
learned most probably before this reaches you that among the 
names commended through the Sacred Congregation to the 
Holy See, to fill the vacancy caused by the much lamented 
death of the illustrious Archbishop of New York, my name, 
unfortunately, is placed first on the list. Now, I write to im- 
plore your Eminence, in case there should be any danger of 
my appointment, or of my being transferred from Albany to 
New York, to aid me in preventing it, and to save me from 
the humiliation and misery of being placed in a position for 
the duties and responsibilities of which I feel myself both 
physically and morally unfit and unequal. If you will bear 
with me, I will state a few of my many, very many grounds 
of objection : 

In the first place, it was by only a majority of one vote my 
name came to be placed first. My own vote was, and still is 
in favor of the Bishop of Buffalo. 

_ “Again when, after having been appointed and consecrated 
coadjutor of the Bishop of New York, with the right of suc- 
cession, I resigned both coadjutorship and right ot succession 
to come to Albany, I then resolved and still hold to the reso- 
lution that, as far as it depended on my free will or consent of 
my own, I should never again return to New York. Having 
been relieved from the prospect of succession, I never thought 
of afterwards aspiring or being called toit. I have accord- 
ingly done nothing to prepare or qualify myself for it. 
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I speak only from the deepest sincerity of heart, and from 
the strongest conviction of conscience, when I say that I pos- 
sess neither the learning, nor prudence, nor energy, nor firm- 
ness, nor bodily health or strength which are requisite for 
such an arduous and highly responsible office as that of Arch- 
bishop of New York. I recoil from the very thought of it 
with shuddering, and I do most humbly trust that such a 
crushing load will not be placed upon my weak and unworthy 
shoulders. Either the Bishop of Louisville, Dr. Spalding, or 
the Bishop of Buffalo, Dr. Timon, would fill the post with 
dignity, efficiency, and honor. 

Your Eminence may, perhaps, be disposed to ask: Why 
not make these representations to Cardinal Barnabo, rather. 
thanto you? My answer is: I do not wish to seem as taking 
it for granted that my name will be presented to the Holy 
See. The communications which will be received from the 
several archbishops of the country, and from other sources, 
may change entirely the aspect of the case, and no serious at- 
tention may be paid to the simple fact of my name appearing 
first on the list forwarded from New York. In such an event 
objections and remonstrances on my part made to the Cardinal 
Prefect would not only be out of place, but would seem some- 
what presumptuous and premature. 

It will be for your Eminence to make such use of my com- 
munication-as to your own wisdom and prudence seems best. 
I only wish, if occasion requires it, my feelings and senti- 
ments should be made known to the Cardinal Prefect and 
Sacred Congregation. When once the decision is made, 
when the Holy Father speaks, there remains for me nothing 
but silence. His willis in all things to me a law. 


His old teacher, however, was only the more ardently urged 
by this portrayal of profound humility, and on May 6, 1864, 
Bishop McCloskey became the second Archbishop of New 
York. He was no stranger there and his return was hailed by 
every genuine manifestation of welcome and pleasure. For 
twenty-one years following he governed the see with marvelous 
success. No interest of his great charge was neglected or 
halted for lack of proper encouragement; in its every relation 
the Church kept fully apace with the tremendous temporal, 
commercial, material, and industrial strides of the metropolis 
following the close of the Civil War. Parishes were multiplied, 
schools and institutions were fostered and promoted. Of the 
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many it suffices to mention the Catholic Protectory, the Found- 
ling Asylum, the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin for Homeless 
Boys, and the Mission for the Protection of Immigrant Girls, 
any one of which would in itself be a monument to a success- 
ful administration. He resumed the building operations on the 
new Cathedral of St. Patrick, which was dedicated on May 25, 
1879. In the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, in 1866, 
he was a dominating influence, and at the great Vatican Coun- 
cil, convened by Pope Pius IX. in Rome, December 8, 1869, 
he was an imposing figure, meeting there many of the friends 
and associates of his student days. 

At the Consistory of March 15, 1875, the Holy Father 
crowned Archbishop McCloskey’s honorable career by creating 
him a Cardinal-priest. The beretta was imposed on his head 
in old St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on April 22, by Archbishop 
Bayley, of Baltimore, acting as Apostolic Delegate. The Car- 
dinal, while pastor of St. Joseph’s had received the Archbishop 
into the Church. The ceremony signalizing the high honor the 
Supreme Pontiff paid the Church in the United States was an 
event of national interest and was carried out with the due cere- 
monial of such an unprecedented incident in the history of the 
Republic. His elevation to the Sacred College made no change 
in the life or manner of the Cardinal, who, in 1878, was sum- 
moned to Rome at the death of Pius IX. to attend the Con- 
clave that was to elect his successor. The era of five-day 
ocean voyages had not yet dawned, and Cardinal McCloskey 
did not arrive at the Vatican until just after Leo XIII. had 
been elected. At the first Consistory of the new Pope, March 
15, 1878, he received the final insignia of his rank, the car- 
dinal’s hat and ring, and then took formal possession of his 
titular church, Sancta Maria Supra Minervam. His return af- 
forded the occasion of another tribute of affection from the peo- 
ple of New York. 

The Cardinal’s health, never very robust, now became more 
feeble, as the palsy, from which he had suffered for a number 
of years, grew pronounced and prevented the active perform- 
ance of his episcopal duties. At his request for a coadjutor, 
Bishop M. A. Corrigan, of Newark, N. J., was promoted to 
that office, with the right of succession, October 1, 1880. 
The fiftieth anniversary of the Cardinal’s ordination to the 
priesthood, January 12, 1884, was celebrated with general en- 
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thusiasm and tender filial solicitude. It was the Cardinal’s 
last notable appearance in public. On this occasion he spoke 
feelingly, in answer to the address of congratulation, laying 
particular stress on the prosperity and progress of the Church 
in this country. ‘“ As to all you have said with regard to the 
promotions that have followed one after another,” he con- 
cluded, “I can only say that not one of them was ever sought 
by me.”’ 

The last flicker of the candle was in March, 1884. The 
Italian government, in its scheme of spoliation, attempted to 
seize the property of the American College in Rome. His 
secretary, Mgr. Farley, and Archbishop Corrigan, acting for 
him, at once appealed to President Arthur for the protection of 
this property of American citizens. Secretary of State Fre- 
linghuysen notified the American Minister at the Quirinal, 
Mr. W. W. Astor, to protest to the Italian authorities against 
any such action; and it had the desired effect of saving the 
college from the fate of the other ecclesiastical institutions in 
Rome. The Cardinal’s health then grew steadily worse, and 
during the last year of his life he was unable to move with- 
out assistance and could see no visitors. He bore his suffer- 
ings with uncomplaining equanimity and resignation, devoutly 
preparing for the end, which came peacefully and painlessly, on 
October 10, 1885. 

In appearance Cardinal McCloskey was slim, tall, straight, 
and dignified. Commanding in his presence, he was modest, 
confiding, frank, and benignant in manner. He had a rooted 
dislike for notoriety and display, and only his official duties 
ever brought him before the public. He never challenged 
public attention nor mingled in public controversy. Such a 
thing as a communication or an interview to a newspaper was 
an impossibility for him, and he did not like to see any of his 
priests indulge in such things. He had a sound appreciation, 
however, of the benefit of a well-directed press and when the 
project of establishing a Catholic daily was laid before him 
he cordially endorsed it and offered to give $10,000, the pro- 
ceeds of a life insurance policy then falling due, to the enter- 
prise. When Father Hecker began the Catholic Publication 
Society there were some who complained to the Cardinal of 
ecclesiastics engaging in business; but he soon made it plain 
to all that he had no sympathy with such narrow and selfish 
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views. He was thoroughly in accord with the plan to promote 
the apostolate of the press. 

Archbishop Hughes commanded respect and admiration by 
his aggressiveness; Cardinal McCloskey was equally potent in 
persuasion by the winning effect and lasting edification of his 
meek and benignant discourses. It has been well said that 
he was better remembered by his contemporaries for his per= 
sonal virtues and purity of character than for the high offices 
and dignities he so worthily held and conspicuously adorned. 





NIGHT IN ASSISI. 


BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR. 


SILENTLY steals the moonlight’s cool white feet 
Along the empty street. 

Assisi sleeps—what spell constrains her guest 
Whose pillow lies unpressed ? 

Not memories of old power and pride and lust— 
Mere dust amid the dust 

Those men of blood and fire too long have lain 
Ever to live again. 


We watch to see the slender form pass by 

Of one who cannot die. 

Above him arches like a shrine alight 

The jeweled Umbrian night. 

Ah, tear-dimmed eyes and worn, ecstatic face, 
And hand upraised to trace 

The sign of peace, its sacramental scars 
Kissed by the reverent stars. 

















Rew Books. 


Professor Peabody begins his latest 

THE SOCIAL QUESTION. book* with the observation that 

ours is pre-eminently the age of 
the Social Question, which he defines as the question of the 
adjustment of the individual to his fellows in all the relations 
of life. Before any progress can be made toward a solution, 
the question itself must be correctly understood; but it can 
never be properly understood, unless it is properly approached. 
It can be properly approached only through the comprehensive 
method of philosophy; that is, through a unified knowledge 
of its fundamental causes and principles. 

Accordingly, the first way of approach is by the methods 
of social science, namely, by observation, analysis, and general- 
ization, applied to the various social facts and relations. This 
exercise would naturally lead one to the philosophy of society, 
which one might expect to find in the current science of soci- 
ology. However, the author rightly observes that sociology is 
still too vague and uncertain to perform that function, or to 
be of much help in the study of the Social Question. In pass- 
ing, it might be observed that the philosophy of society, which 
sociology sometimes ambitiously attempts to formulate, can be 
found correctly conceived only in the Christian philosophy of life. 

In much the same sense as social science, but to a greater 
extent, economics is also an important method of approach, 
for the Social Question has many economic aspects, Indeed, 
the Social Question is conceived by many as a purely economic 
question. But this is an inadequate view. The mechanism is 
economic, but the soul of it and the solution of it are ethical. 
Hence ethics provides the third way of approach. Neverthe- 
less, the author’s treatment of this topic is rather unsatisfac- 
tory, since ethics for him includes merely social relations, 
and rests upon principles that seem to be but vaguely and 
uncertainly held. From ethics he passes to a chapter on ‘‘ Eth- 
ical Idealism,” which, he maintains is supremely necessary in 
domestic, industrial, and other social relations, By ethical ideal- 
ism he means, briefly, a willingness to serve rather than to 
dominate, to seek the higher good, moral good, rather than 


* The Approach to the Social Question. By Francis Greenwood Peabody. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 
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material satisfaction. His analysis of this aspect of the Social 
Question is excellent, but his principles are indefinite, too much 
dependent upon sentiment, not sufficiently supported from the 
objective side, nor sufficiently provided with universally valid 
motives and sanctions. 

Finally, he considers the approach through religion, to which 
ethical idealism necessarily leads, and which seems to many to 
be the most direct way of all. For the Social Question is 
largely one of ‘social service, and the latter is rooted in the 
same soil as religion. On the one hand, many unselfish souls 
approach God through their willingness to serve their fellows; 
and, on the other, devout servants of God naturally turn to 
the service of their neighbor. While his treatment of the 
precise bearing of religion upon social service and the Social 
Question is somewhat wanting in definiteness, the author does 
emphasize the important facts that religion and right conduct 
are inseparable; that the best social work demands religious 
motives; that the religious life (in the general sense of that 
' phrase) includes right relations between the individual and his 
fellows; that “the Church of the Middle Ages . . . ap- 
preciated this comprehensiveness of the religious life, which 
Protestantism hasin large part ignored” (p. 201); and that the 
way of religion enables the student to enter into the very heart 
of the Social Question. 

Such is the author’s viewpoint and method. If both in- 
volve occasional defects, these are in matters of detail, or are 
quite unimportant when compared with the general trend of 
his work. The Social Question is that of the right relation of 
the individual to his fellows in all departments of conduct; 
only religion can tell us finally what this relation is, and only 
religion can give us the strength and the motives necessary to 
carry this knowledge into practice. The Harvard professor’s 
book teaches all these general truths with more or less clear- 
ness, and is therefore worthy of perusal and approbation. 


In this book*® a cultivated and 

WHY AMERICAN MAR- observant American woman pre- 
RIAGES FAIL. sents a piquant arraignment of 

some of the defects in our national 

life and character. Various topics are treated, such as conver- 


* Why American Marriages Fail; and Other Papers, By Anna A. Rogers. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
VOL. XC.— 52 
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sation, manners, the newspaper press, political apathy, false 
ideals in education, but the strongest portion of the book is 
that indicated by the title. Most of the blame for the failure of 
American marriages the author lays at the door of the members 
of her own sex, and the more ultimate responsibility for their 
defects she places on the false views of life which they get 
from their education. She enumerates three causes for the 
failure of marriages: ‘‘(1) Woman’s failure to realize that 
marriage is her work in the world; (2) Her growing individe 
ualism; (3) Her lost art of giving, replaced by a highly de- 
veloped receptive faculty.” It need scarcely be said that she 
is aggressively old-fashioned in her views concerning ‘‘ woman’s 
sphere,” and in her insistence that the dominant motive of 
life should be duty and not self. ‘‘The rock,” she says, 
“on which most of the flower-bedecked marriage barges go to 
pieces is the latter-day cult of individualism; the worship of 
the brazen calf of self.” This sentence, by the way, gives a 
taste of the author’s quality. Her weapon of attack is a 
sword, not a hat-pin. That her charges have a sufficient ele- 
ment of truth in them few will deny. The only trouble is 
that in her chapter on “Some Faults of American Men,” she 
attacks with the button on her foil. The book is one for wo- 
men to read—it may irritate, but it will do good. But the 
men should not be allowed to read it. From Adam down, 
men have been only too willing to put the whole blame on 
the women. 


It is the prospective young priest, 

THE YOUNG PRIEST’S or seminarian, who is the bene- 
KEEPSAKE. ficiary of the wise, practical coun- 

By M. J. Phelan, S.J. sel of which this admirable little 
book* is compact. The author, 

an Irish Jesuit, with twenty years’ missionary experience at 
home and abroad, offers to young Irish ecclesiastics the fruit 
of his observation in the field, in order to point out to them 
the necessity for cultivating certain qualifications for the min- 
istry which are not always adequately appreciated by the young 
levite; and are, therefore, neglected. ‘‘If you question any 
priest of experience and observation, who has lived on the for- 
eign mission, and ask him what constitutes the greatest draw- ° 


* The Young Priest's Keepsake. By Michael J. Phelan, S.J. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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backs, what seriously impedes the efficiency of our young priests 
abroad, without hesitation he will answer: First, want of social 
culture; and, second, a defective English education.” Ac- 
cordingly, Father Phelan dwells, in his first chapter, upon the 
necessity of cultivating or acquiring the manner of good socie- 
ty; answering at the same time the arguments or excuses of- 
fered frequently by those who are delinquent in this respect. 
Neither learning nor piety, he says, can dispense with a prac- 
tical knowledge of good manners. Similarly, in a special chap- 
ter, Father Phelan insists upon the need for acquiring a com- 
mand of correct English and the pronunciation of a gentleman; 
and he adds some good advice as to how these graces are to 
be cultivated. The topic which occupies the rest of his pages 
is preaching. A great deal of what he says here has been 
said before, and with more ample development. But Father 
Phelan has the knack of selecting the essentials, and putting his 
points forcibly. The young preacher will find many valuable 
hints regarding the preparation and delivery of a sermon. 


In a series of conferences* ad- 

MORAL EDUCATION. dressed to Catholic teachers, M. 

Abbé Désers insists upon the 

lofty character of the teacher’s mission and suggests points to 

be dwelt upon in the moral development of the child. He 

urges, with truth, the great importance of personal affection 

and devotedness as an element of the right kind of education, 

and into the discussion of abstract moral principles continues 
to interject an abundance of sensible advice. 


One who reads these volumesf will 

LIFE OF BISHOP CHAL- surely lay them down with the 
LONER. sense of satisfaction that comes 

from seeing a bit of work well 

done. And in this case there is the additional gratification 
that the work itself was well worth doing. Aside from the 
interest to Catholics which the name of Richard Challoner 
holds, the period in which he lived was almost an unexplored 
field in the history of the Church in England since the National 
Apostasy in the sixteenth century. In the preface to Kirk’s 


* L' Education Morale et ses Conditions. Par Léon Désers. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
t Life and Times of Bishop Challoner (1690-1781). By Edwin H. Burton, D.D. In two 
volumes. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
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Biographies of English Catholics in the Eighteenth Century, edited 
by the author of the present work, in collaboration with Father 
Polien, S.J., it is stated: ‘‘ There is no period of Catholic his- 
tory which is at present more obscure than the eighteenth 
century. We know more, far more, about the thirty years that 
succeeded the landing of Father Campion in England than we 
do about the hundred and forty years that passed between 
King James’ flight from Whitehall and the Emancipation Bill. 
‘ The inconspicuous church in the catacombs of the 
eighteenth century has hitherto enkindled but little enthusiasm. 
But the period of neglect is passing away.” 

That the period of neglect is passing away is largely due 
to the labors of Dr. Burton. He has delved to good purpose 
in the comparatively unworked fields of eighteenth-century 
English Catholic history, poring over old letters, sermons, in- 
scriptions, college diaries, etc., for facts to illumine the dark 
period. There is something fine in this tribute of the bustling 
present to the suffering past, in the frank recognition by the 
modern scholar of the solid nature of the work which Chal- 
loner was doing in obscurity and difficulty over a hundred 
years ago. 

Dark though the period may be, the one name in it that 
is most familiar to English-speaking Catholics is that of Bishop 
Challoner. We have all found it on our versions of Sacred 
Scripture and the Following of Christ, and it is associated with 
at least the title of the manual of prayers called The Garden 
of the Soul. All of us are, therefore, prepared to be interested 
in the story of the life of one whose very name carries with 
it a waft of grace and solid piety. It is accordingly a pleasure 
to read this biography which presents the man and his times 
not only with the patient accuracy of the historian, but with 
the intimate touch of the. admirer who discerns the living 
truth which lies concealed in the dry sources of history. We 
may leave it to Dr. Burton’s fellows in the Royal Historical 
Society to descant on the scholarly merits of his two portly 
volumes; the running bibliography which puts us in touch 
with the whole English Catholic history of the period, the 
frequent and excellent illustrations, the sedulous anxiety about 
‘ accuracy of dates, the complete indexes to both volumes. . 
What interests us more is the clearly-wrought picture of the 
conditions of the Church in England during these gloomy 
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years. For instance, the work contains a description of the 
English College at Douay, which is practically an epitome of 
the history of English Catholicity at home and abroad during 
this obscure period. Dr. Burton narrates with judicious equa- 
nimity the story of the attack made on Douay by the “ unco 
guid,” under the guise of zeal against the heresy of the day, 
Jansenism. One is irresistibly reminded of similar outbreaks 
of denunciatory hysteria against institutions in our own day, 
only now the favorite pretense is naturally zeal against Amer- 
icanism or Modernism. 

Several chapters are devoted to the vexed controversy con- 
cerning*the relations of regulars to episcopal authority. Here 
again thé author judiciously refrains from ex parte statements of 
opinion, and limits himself to the documents in the case, which 
indeed are sufficiently telling. He seems to partake of the 
broad-minded and pacific spirit of the great Pontiff Benedict 
XIV., whose document Ajostolicum Ministerium settled the 
question in his own age, and has been a basis for decisions 
which beget peace and amity down to our own times. After 
all, as Dr. Burton suggests, we should not keep up ill-feel- 
ing over such matters in our present state of affairs “ wherein 
the old quarrels are nothing more than rapidly fading mem- 
ories.” One thing, indeed, that will strike the attentive reader 
of Dr. Burton’s work is that his vocabulary, while it seems 
ample for all the varied needs of his history, is yet almost desti- 
tute of opprobrious epithets. He does not shrink from calling 
a spade a spade; but he does not think it necessary to refer 
to it as ‘a bloody shovel.” Facts speak for themselves, in his 
opinion. The Penal Laws are stated when occasion demands, 
but the author does not feel called upon to denounce them. 
So, too, with estimates of character. If actual evil must be 
narrated, here are the facts. If good men fall short of perfec- 
tion, as they generally do, their weak points are indicated 
along with their better ones, in a fine choice of epithets. 

One point in Bishop Challoner’s career is of special interest 
to Americans. His spiritual jurisdiction extended to the 
Colonies, and the author mentions, as “‘a strange and curious 
fact,” that in the latter days of Bishop Challoner’s life, “his 
jurisdiction over his American priests and people remained the 
only remnant of authority in the hands’ of an Englishman that 
was still recognized in America.” In summing up this portion 
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of the Bishop’s career, Dr. Burton says: “It was little enough 
he could do, yet who shall say how much of the later harvest 
has been due to the seed of his prayer; and the Catholic 
Church in America, in her strength and her beauty to-day, 
may recall as one of her earlier graces that for more than 
twenty years Bishop Challoner was her sole pastor, and that 
thus she may point to his name on the roll of her former 
bishops and fathers in God.” 


The life of St. Sidonius Apollin- 
ST. SIDONIUS APOLLIN- arius,* by Paul Allard, is an his- 
ARIUS. torical sketch of his times, as well 
as a personal study of the cul. 
tured, patriotic, and saintly bishop of Clermont. Born at Lyons 
in 431 or 432, of a noble Gallic family, he received an excel- 
lent education, one in which strenuous athletic exercises were 
judiciously harmonized with the study of literature, history, 
and philosophy. Sidonius early evinced a love of letters, and 
gave proof of decided literary ability. This trait and talent 
. characterized him to the end of his life, and have apparently 
done more than his sanctity to perpetuate his name on earth. 
Yet he was a saint. Even in early life, when he seems to 
have cherished political ambitions, and to have taken too keen 
a delight in worldly honors and pleasures, he was a genuine 
Christian, affectionate as a husband and father, genial, hospit- 
able, remarkably pure, and deeply religious. The latter part of 
his life brought out in bold relief other and far rarer virtues, 
devotion to the welfare of others, unworldliness, humility, and 
intense zeal. To set the saint before us clearly, his biographer 
has dwelt at great length on the political and social conditions 
that prevailed in those troubled times. The causes of decay 
in the Roman state, the steady aggressiveness of the barbar- 
ians, the sports of the people, their manner of life, their 
tastes, their characteristics, are graphically sketched for us by 
anecdotes and descriptions which make this volume extremely 
delightful reading. 
The long period of thirty-four 
THE JESUITS IN SPAIN. years, during which Father Aqua- 
viva ruled the Society of Jesus, is 
of extreme importance and interest to the student who wants © 


* St. Sidoine Apollinaire. Par Paul Allard, de la collection Zes Saints, Paris: Victor 
Lecoftre, 
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to know the history of that Institute. Those were years of 
difficulty and danger. Some Dominicans criticised and at- 
tacked the Society because of its vows and because of its 
theories about Grace; the Inquisition showed hostility; Sixtus 
V. for a while entertained doubts and suspicions. Worst of 
all, internal dissensions, with their inevitable accompaniment, 
a lessening of fervor and fidelity, and an undue willingness to 
manage the worldly affairs of prominent people, threatened the 
welfare and permanence of the Order. Yet these were also 
years of prosperity and splendid achievement. The number of 
establishments and members increased greatly; the Fathers of 
the Society began to publish extensively their works, dealing 
chiefly with theological, philosophical, exegetical, and historical 
questions; their missionaries accomplished marvels. In the 
third volume of his history of the Jesuits in Spain,* P. Astrain 
deals fairly, fully, and frankly with what may be called the 
spiritual side of this varied activity. The literary phase and 
the Missions will be treated in a forthcoming volume. The 
comparatively short and peaceful administration ot P. Mercu- 
rian, who preceded Father Aquaviva as General, is also dealt 
with in this volume. 
This is not a character study, but 
CYRUS HALL McCORMICK. an account of the varied external 
By Herbert N. Casson. activities of a manft who had 
much to do with the invention 
and the perfecting of the combined reaper and self-binder, a 
machine that greatly lightened the labors and wonderfully in- 
creased the efficiency of the farmer. The story of his difficul- 
ties, energy, foresight, tenacity, methods, and success is well 
and enthusiastically told by one who ranks him among the 
greatest benefactors of humanity during the nineteenth century. 


Mrs. Mulhall’s book, entitled Zz- 

EXPLORERS IN TEE NEW florers in the New World, Before 
WORLD. and After Columbus,t gives the 

By Mrs, Mulhall. —~ reader a great amount of interest- 

ing information about the pirati- 

cal English expeditions which harassed the Spanish colonies 


* Historia de la Compania de Jesus en la Asistencia de Espata. Por el P. Antonio 
Astrain, de la misma Compafiia. Madrid: Razony Fe. 

t Cyrus Hall McCormick. By Herbert N. Casson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

t Explorers in the New World, Before and After Columbus, With pre-Columban maps, 
By Mrs. Mulhall. “New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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in South America during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the English privateersmen who scoured those seas in 
the eighteenth century, and particularly about the part played 
by Irishmen and Englishmen in the South American struggle 
for independence. In addition, the opening chapter treats 
briefly and disappointingly the question of pre-Columban dis- 
coveries of the New Yorld, while the final chapter gives a 
succinct account of the bright prospects and the dismal ending 
of the Jesuit Missions in Paraguay. The title of the book, as 
is clear from our brief indication of its contents, is rather mis- 
leading, and might not unwisely be altered in another edition 
of the work. 


It is highly desirable that those 
TRAVELS IN SPAIN. who intend to read Mr. Marden’s 
account of his travels in Spain * 
should first of all read his preface to the book very attentive- 
ly. They will then be in a position to weigh both the author 
and his work justly, not blaming the one for failing to do 
what he has no intention of attempting, nor attributing to the 
other an authority which it frankly disclaims. The author does 
not aim at giving us a scientific treatise on Spain, or a study 
of its people. His purpose is to tell us about the places that 
he visited, among them most of the important and famous 
cities. As a rule he does not concern himself with the mater- 
ial side of Spanish life. He is chiefly interested in the relics 
of Roman and Moorish days, the great cathedrals, famous 
monasteries and shrines, and works of art. The narrative is 
steadily entertaining and instructive. Here and there we meet 
with passing comments on the Spanish character. It is easy to 
believe that they are all well-meant, and that the writer was 
fully determined to pass the most favorable judgment he could 
on the people and their institutions. The kindliness of his 
intentions is sometimes offset, however, by his patronizing tone 
and by passing indications that in his inmost heart he cherishes 
some harsh estimates of this little-known, but much-berated 
people. These opinions, he tells us, are not born of his own 
experience, but are borrowed. At times one regrets that he 
did not judge things and people for himself. 


* Travels in Spain, By Philip S. Marden. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 6 
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This timely and scholarly work * of 

CATHOLIC DOCTRINE. Professor Riviére first appeared in 

the French, under the title Le 
Dogme de la Rédemption. Paris: Lecoffre, 1905. 

Coming at a time when the traditional character of the 
dogma was very keenly attacked on historical grounds, and 
while the Subjectivism of Ritschl, Harnack, and Sabatier was 
being so much insisted upon, the book served the double pur- 
pose of affording a solid answer to the accusations made in 
the name of history, and of giving a critical vindication of the 
Catholic Doctrine. 

The author begins by a brief exposé of the dogma in ques- 
tion, endeavoring very carefully to disassociate from it certain 
misconceptions, quite common even among the learned. 

_ After stating, by way of contrast, the views of the “ Neo- 
Protestants,” the Abbé undertakes to establish from the Gospel 
data that Christ taught the expiatory character of His death, 
and that the New Testament authors, particularly St. Paul, 
thus understood Him, and so preached. 

Having made clear the continuity between Christ’s teaching 
and the views expressed by the New Testament writers, Pro- 
fessor Riviére, following in the footsteps of Petavius and Tho- 
massinus, traces the doctrine through the patristic and scholas- 
tic periods, down to the days of the Angelic Doctor. As a 
result we see that history is by no means the very clear wit- 
ness to the opposition of Latin and Greek Fathers {on this 
point that Ritschl and others would have us believe. Rather 
does it become evident that history is our best friend, in mak- 
ing clear that traditional character so essential for a dogma of 
the faith. 

The question of the “Ransom from Satan” is considered 
at some length, and though the widespread influence of this 
view is admitted, it is not conceded as an “ exclusive” theory 
with any of the Fathers. 

Throughout the work, modern positions and theories are 
subjected to searching and intelligent criticism, and the, study 
concludes with a succinct summary of the author’s contentions, 

The translation is well done and the two volumes afford 
very pleasant as well as learned reading. The value of the 


* The Doctrine of the Atonement, By M. J. Rivitre,D.D. Authorized Translation, 2 
vols.: By Luigi Cappadelta. St. Louis: B, Herder. 
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work has been enhanced by the translator’s supplying a copi- 

ous Scripture Index to texts upon which the dogma is based. 
The books are printed in an attractive and convenient form, 

and will prove a.valuable addition to any up-to-date library. 


In six chatty chapters* an Irish 

DE LIBRIS. parson gives us much wisdom 

about books and their uses. He 

is evidently widely read, as his range of quotation, in English 

literature at least, is very great. In fact, his work. is in most 

cases a tessera of quotations with a brief running commentary. 

He is generally interesting in his theme and practical in his 

advice. There is a strong religious note pervading his little 
volume, but it is not partisan in tone. 


One of the needs of the present 

SPIRITUAL LIFE, age in the spiritual life is a brief 

and explicit outline of the true 

Catholic principles of Christian perfection. Such a need is now 

filled by the author of this excellent work.t His object is to 

point out the guiding posts of true perfection, rather giving 

general directions than entering into a multitude of details 

which serve to confuse the reader. The word Groundwork in 

the title is judiciously selected, as it is truly expressive of the 
contents. 

An excellent feature of this book is the summary it gives 
of the chief teachings of such masters of the spiritual life as 
Fathers Rodriguez and Scaramelli. The great majority of those 
desirous cf perfection at the present day have neither the time 
nor the inclination to read through the immense volumes on 
Christian perfection. This work being a brief and clear sum- 
mary of those great teachers will be found of service to many. 

Another noteworthy feature of this book is the use made 
of sound theological principles as a basis for the rules of 
spiritual guidance. Many of the chapters, particularly those 
on the virtues, are but a summary of the teaching of St. Thomas 
and the Fathers. Not private ideas on holiness, but the teach- 
ing of the Church, serves as the foundation stone on which 
the spiritual edifice is to be built. 


* De Libris: Six Essays on Books. By Rev. F. J. Grierson, A.M. Dublin: Sealy, 
Brynes & Walker. 

t The Groundwork of Christian Perfection, By Rev. Patrick Ryan. Dublin: Gill & Son; 
London: Washbourne; New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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In regard to method of presentation, while fault may be 
found with a too rigid adherence to the logical order, yet 
from a pedagogical standpoint the author is to be commended 
for the use of the positive rather than the negative method; 
telling briefly and explicitly what is to be done rather than 
what is not to be done. We bespeak for this excellent little 
work an even greater success than was accorded the author’s 
previous effort, Christian Doctrines Explained and Proved, and 
look forward with pleasure to the author’s coming publication 
on Culture of the Soul. 

We are in receipt of two pamph- 

MATERIALISM. lets treating of the present-day 

; attack of certain science-philoso- 

phers on the foundations of religious faith. Rev. Dr. Horatio 

Oliver Ladd considers only the attack on the basis of natural 

religion made by Ernst Haeckel and others.* Against them 

he adduces the testimony of Sir Oliver Lodge in his recent 

works, Life and Matter and Science and Immortality. The 

author’s mode of treatment is similar to that of Father John 
Gerard, but he lacks the latter’s fine touch in controversy. 


Mr. F. Wayland-Smith f¢ covers a wider field, as he considers 
objections to revealed religion. His method of presentation is 
that of quoting pregnant passages which present difficulties or 
the answers to them. The conclusions which seem to be 
aimed at in the pamphlet are that positive religion is essential 
to morality and that belief in a personal devil is a touchstone 
of orthodoxy. 

A shrewdly observing foreigner 

SERMON DELIVERY. has remarked that there is no 

place in the world where a really 
good preaclier can more certainly command the presence of a 
large and appreciative audience than in the Catholic pulpit 
in the United States; and that it is therefore strange that we 
have so few first-class preachers. We suppose that similar 
conditions exist, to greater or less degree, in other English- 
speaking countries. The law of supply and demand works in 
this line as well as in any other, and there are indications that 


* The Trend of Scientific Thought Away From Religious Beliefs. By Horatio Oliver 
Ladd, S.T.D. Boston: Richard G, Badger. 

+ Materialism and Christianity. By F. Wayland-Smith. Kenwood, N. Y.: Published 
by the Author. 
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many priests and students are beginning to appreciate the need 
of careful preparation for pulpit work. Accordingly, there will 
be, we hope, a good welcome for this excellent little book of 
Father Hitchcock on Sermon Delivery. The work is eminent- 
ly practical. The first part deals with voice-culture, pronun- 
ciation, and delivery; the second treats of deportment and 
gesture. A great many very practical suggestions are packed 
away in surprisingly small space. The writer has the gift of 
analyzing a difficulty or defect, whether of pronunciation, gait, 
or gesture. Accordingly he does not merely depict the ideal 
of speech or deportment; he indicates exactly how it may be 
attained. 


As the most fitting memento of a 
LORD ARUNDELL OF WAR- noble career devoted to the ser- 
DOUR. vice of Church and country, the 
Dowager Lady Arundell of War- 
dour has issued the speeches and papersf of her distinguished 
husband, whose death three years ago was a great loss to the 
Church in England. Lord Arundell was a man of the best 
type of English noble, interested in all public questions, de- 
voted to his tenantry, and faithful to his religion. The variety 
of his interests and the religious temper of his mind are made 
manifest in these papers, which consist of speeches in the 
House of Lords or on other occasions, notes for speeches, and 
letters, mainly controversial Even readers who, like the re- 
viewer, are entirely out of sympathy with his insistence on the 
rights of property rather than on the rights of man, and his 
opposition to Irish Home Rule, will be glad to admire this 
great English Catholic layman for his stanchness to principle 
and fidelity to the duties of his station in life. 

In one of his speeches in the House of Lords, on the abo- 
lition of the religious tests in the universities, there is a refer- 
ence to a point in the history of the American Colonies which 
will bear quoting: 


But I cannot leave this discussion without pointing to one 


* Sermon Delivery: A Method for Students. By Rev. G. S, Hitchcock, B.A. London: 
Burns & Oates; New York: Benziger Brothers. , 

+ Some Papers of Lord Arundell of Wardour, Twelfth Baron, Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, etc. Witha Preface by the Dowager Lady Arundell of Wardour. With portrait. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
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episode in the History of Persecution, and I do so with some- 
thing of family pride. When the Catholic colony, under Lord 
Baltimore, left England in the reign of James I., and founded 
the colony of Maryland in America, they established it on the 
principle of political toleration. This is the first instance in 
history of the principle being proclaimed; and I ask your 
Lordships, for my information, when it was first proclaimed 
in Protestant communities. 


There is a reference in an earlier speech to what is called, 
no doubt through the mistake of some over-wise compositor, 
the “no nothing” movement in America. 


This work on Eloquence,* which 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ELO- is a translation by Joseph Skellon 
QUENCE. from the German of Nicholas 
Schleiniger, S.J., is deserving of 
attention, if for no other reason than that in it elocution is 
based on a solid scientific foundation. Too frequently our 
books on eloquence offer only a superficial treatment of this 
important field. It is, therefore, a source of real pleasure and 
practical benefit to find at our disposal a work which treats 
the subject in the careful manner of a scientific treatise. The 
chapter devoted to the history of Rhetoric and Eloquence is 
a good example of this. In it the development of these arts 
is traced from Greece and Rome down the ages to our own 
times. Not a mere list of names and subjects, but a critical 
commentary on times and conditions is presented to the 
reader. It is a practical refutation of the charge of the satir- 
ist, that 


‘All a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools.” 


The book resolves itself into two chief divisions. The first 
includes chapters on the means of gathering matter, methods 
of placing this collected material in the proper order, and, 
finally, suggestions on delivery, with rules for style, memory, 
gesture, and pronunciation. The second division, comprising 
about half the book, is devoted to a presentation of extracts 
from famous speeches. Here the work of the author is re- 


* The Principles of Eloquence. By N.Schleiniger,S J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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edited and supplemented by the translator, in order to make 
the selections more available for the uses of the English- 
speaking student. Select quotations from Demosthenes, A‘s- 
chines, Cicero, Burke, Pitt, O’Connell, and Gladstone, are suc- 
cessively presented to the reader. American orators are not 
neglected; we find the names of Patrick Henry, Webster, 
Seward, Lincoln, etc. Finally we are given a “ florilegium” 
from the great pulpit orators: St. John Chrysostom, Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, Father Burke, Newman, Spalding, Kenrick. 

The Principles of Eloquence is a book deserving of high 
commendation for its value both as a statement of principles 
and a manual for practice. It will be found to be of service 
not only to special students of oratory, but also to the gen- 
eral reader who is desirous of a general acquaintance with the 
principles of oratory and their historical applications. In Ger- 
many it has reached its sixth edition. A similar success may 
be prophesied for this English translation, so well rendered by 
Joseph Skellon. 


This is a modestly anonymous 

PEDAGOGY. - pamphlet® on vitality in teaching. 

It is issued from Mt. Pleasant, 

Liverpool, which, we learn from the Catholic Directory, is 
under the charge of the Sisters of Notre Dame. After reading 
the pamphlet one can easily believe the tribute to education 
in that school which Zhe Tablet gave a few months ago, from 
a volume of recollections by a genial old school inspector, a 
Protestant. Speaking of Liverpool, he says: “If any one 
wants to know what can be done for education, primary, 
secondary, and tertiary, for aught I know, he should go to 
Mt. Pleasant, in that city, and look around him.’”’ The book 
deals mainly with the personal qualities required in a good 
teacher—besides knowledge of the matter, alertness, humor, 
and good humor, individuality, vitality, in short. Reading it 
may be dispiriting to humdrum souls, but it will be inspiring 
to such as have the root of the matter in them, but have 
never been made to realize the way in which their natural 
powers of mind and character can be brought into play in the 
work of teaching. , 


* Quick and Dead. To Teachcrs. By Twoof Them. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 
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A new volume* of historical es- 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. says, by Abbé Vacandard, has just 
been published. It is made up of 
articles that previously appeared in three French magazines. 
One of them, that on the “ Origins of Sacramental Confession,” 
has undergone considerable revision since its first publication. 
This is the longest and one of the most important of the essays. 
The subject is studied under seven heads: the antiquity of 
confession; the minister of the sacrament; the matter of con- 
fession; the mode; when absolution was given; readmission 
to the sacrament after a relapse into sin; and changes in the 
penitential discipline. Evidence in support of the author’s con- 
clusions is presented, and carefully considered. 

_ Two other essays of importance are: ‘‘ The Formal Institu- 
tion of the Church by Christ,” and “‘ The Nature ot the Church’s 
Coercive Power.” The former is a reply to one of the chale 
lenges issued by M. Loisy, and criticises his theory of the 
non-historicity of the risen Christ. The latter maintains the 
thesis that the Church, being a spiritual society, has no right 
to exert any other than a moral pressure on her disobedient 
children. Opponents of this theory make much of the encycli- 
cal Quanta Cura, in which Pius IX. formally condemns the 
opinion of those who assert that “the Church has no right to 
coerce violators of her laws by means of temporal punishments.” 
M. Vacandard first asks what is the doctrinal value of the en- 
cyclical, and hints plainly that its teaching is neither infallible 
nor final. He then endeavors to show that the declarations of © 
Benedict XIV., Pius VI., Pius IX., and the theologians of the 
Vatican Council do not necessarily conflict with the theory that 
moral pressure alone may be rightly exerted by the Church. 
This thesis, needless to say, does not meet with universal ap- 
proval. M. Vacandard’s exposition of it was sharply criticised 
by Father Choupin, S.J., in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique of 
April, 1908. He reminds M. Vacandard that “there is a grave 
obligation resting on all the faithful to submit to the decisions 
of the Holy See, whether those decisions are or are not guar- 
anteed by infallibility.” M. Vacandard’s interpretation of the 
Pope’s words is ‘‘neither true, nor probable, nor likely. The 
text, the context, the historical circumstances, all the diction- 


* Etudes de Critique et d'Histoire Religieuse. Deuxitme Series, Par E. Vacandard. 
Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
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aries which have fixed the meaning of the words temporal and 
salutary, the common opinion of theologians and canonists, 
the constant practice of the Church, and sound sense, are against 
it.” 

The other topics treated are Military Service and the first 
Christians; The Council of Macon and the Souls of Women; 
and The Albigensian Heresy in the Times of Innocent III. In 
the appendix there are discussions of M. Loisy’s views concern- 
ing the Kingdom expected by the Jews, and the Church, the 
Christi ego miles sum and the Pugnare mihi non licet of St. 
Martin, and the relations between Church and State. 


The host of catechists and school- 

THE CATECHISM IN teachers to whom Father Chisholm 

EXAMPLES. has become an invaluable friend, 

will find the latest volume of the 

Catechism in Examples* no less useful than those which have 

preceded it. Besides fulfilling the promise of its title, it covers 

also several other sections of the catechism—the four last 

things, the Christian’s rule of life, daily exercises, and perse- 

verance. The collection of examples is copious; and they are 

apt to the point which they are meant to enforce. While the 

language is simple enough to be comprehended by the younger 
children, it is also suitable for the more mature. 


This little manual f is intended for 

RELIGIOUS AND THE _ religious, and more particularly for 

SACRED HEART. women. It is extracted from the 

large work in five volumes, entitled 

Le Regne du Sacré. Ceur, which has had considerable vogue in 

France. The author, an Oblate Father, based his work on the 

writings of Blessed Margaret Mary and on the life of her which 

was written by her contemporaries. The text largely consists 

of verbatim excerpts from the original writings, to which our 

author supplies sufficient comment, narrative, and explanation 

to bind them into unity. The book is intended for spiritual 
reading and meditation. 

* The Catechism in Examples. By Rev. D. Chisholm. Second Edition, Vol. V. Vir: 


tues and Vices. New York: Benziger Brothers, 


t Religious and the Sacred Heart. Blessed Margaret Mary's Message. Translated from 
the French of F. Alfred Yenveux. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


* 
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The year just closed apparently 

THE POETS’ CORNER. marked no diminution in the in- 

dustry of our minor poets, for 
once again a harvest of rhymes comes to us, in neat sheaves, 
from the publishers. With some few notable exceptions, it 
cannot be claimed that the first fruits are of any superlative 
excellence. Distinction of thought, the true singing quality 
(or, contrariwise, the breath of sure dramatic vigor), are rare 
enough; yet scarcely a volume is without evidence of gracious 
fancy, of authentic emotion, and of an ability, when duly 
chastened and controlled, to produce beautiful lines. 

Miss Edith Thomas’ new collection* will be welcomed by 
those already familiar with her graceful and thoughtful muse. 
The immemorial cry of woman—the life-bringer and preserver ! 
—against War and its heritage of Death rings across more 
than one page. Yet Miss Thomas’ real strength would seem 
to lie in brief lyrics of a single delicate fancy, a single poig- 
nant emotion, rather than in the narative or dramatic form. 


From Mary Austin Low come half a dozen touching poems 
of motherhood and human feeling, amid a volume of miscel- 
laneous verses more or less darkened by the fear of death and 
annihilation. There is much of the beauty and the tenderness 
of earth in this little Confession,t but not yet any vital appre- 
hension of that supreme Beauty and Love which eye hath not 
seen nor heart understood, but which are eternal realities, none 
the less, to the faithful soul. 


A third volume, Love, Faith and Endeavor,j betrays a cer- 
tain loyal zeal Pro Christo et Literis. The verses are upon 
many themes, often occasional, and of unequal merit, but in 
the main dignified and interesting. 


From Edmund Basel comes a little book of narrative 
poems§ reaching all the long way from Castle Hapsburg to the 
romance of our own American history. 


* The Guest at the Gate. By Edith M. Thomas. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
t Confession ; and Other Verses. By Mary Austin Low. Boston: Sherman, French & Co, 
tLove, Faith, and Endeavor. By Harvey Carson Grumbine. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. 
§ Poems. By Edmund Basel, Farmingdale, L. I.: Nazareth Trade School Printing 
Office. : 
VOL. XC.—53 
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In Changing Voices,* too, the patriotic note is sounded, 
along with religious, fanciful, and meditative themes. 


And The Silver Lining + brings us verses alternately grave 
and gay, in a wide variety of subject and metre. 

So turns the shuttle, and the woof is formed: while upon 
their far-off hill the Muses watch—and wait. 


The story of the Catholic missions in the Far West is a 
glory to the Church in America. The present volumej is a 
biography of a Franciscan friar, Father Catala, who, filled with 
the missionary spirit, left home and country to spread the King- 
dom of God in America. Father Catala was born in Spain, in 
1761, and came, in 1794, to Santa Clara, where he toiled for 
souls for thirty-six years, until his death in 1830. The virtues 
miracles, and prophecies of this man of God are described in 
detail. The volume is cheaply gotten up: the paper is poor, 
the illustrations somewhat better. However, it gives a good 
idea of the mission work that has been done by the religious 
orders in this country. 


Those who read Spanish will find the fourth edition of Fa- 
ther Ferreres’ commentary § on the We Temere, an extremely 
useful and reliable handbook. The author’s style is methodical 
and clear. Frequent references to the former law enable the 
reader to see quickly and accurately the bearing and force of 
the new. Considerable attention is given to the question con- 
cerning the validity of private betrothals in foro interno, since 
the new law went into effect. In addition to the usual argu- 
ments, Father Feireres gives us one based on the old Spanish 
law, in support of the widely accepted conclusion that these 
private betrothals are invalid, even in conscience. The great 
favor with which his work has been everywhere received has 
happily prompted the author to keep on enlarging it, by dis- 
cussions of new questions, as well as by including the latest 
decisions of Roman congregations in this connection. 


* Changing Voices; and Other Poems. By R.D. Brodie. Boston: R. G. Badger. 

tThe Silver Lining; and Other Poems, By Nelson Glazier Morton. Boston: R. G. 
Badger. 

t The Holy Man of Santa Clara; or, the Life, Virtues, and Miracles of Father Magin | 
Catala, O.F.M. By Father Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M. San Francisco: James H. Barry 
Company. 

§ Los Espousalesy el Matrimonio, Porel R. P. Juan B. Ferreres, S.J. Madrid: Razén 
y Fe. 
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Another excellent book* by the same author, states and 
explains the present-day laws of the Church with reference to 
religious communities of women. The matter is treated under 
five heads: ‘ Confessors,” “‘ The Acccunt of Conscience,” ‘‘ The 
Cloister,” ‘‘ The Vows,” and “‘ The Election of Superiors.” Like 
the other work that we have just mentioned this treatise is 
clear, orderly, and of high practical value for those who have 
any relations with such communities. 


The tenth volume f of a set of texts and documents designed 
to furnish, in a convenient form, the materials for the historical 
study of Christianity, gives us the Greek text and on the op- 
posite page a French translation of the Epistle of Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians, and of the homily which was former- 
ly called his second epistle. The text here reproduced is that 
of the critical edition published by Funk at Tiibingen in 1901. 
A good introduction by the editor gives a biographical sketch 
of Clement, analyzes both documents, discusses their authen- 
ticity, the date of their composition, the occasion, end, and 
character of the genuine epistle, its references to various in- 
stitutions and doctrines, the Great Prayer, and the history of 
the text. 


La Théologie de Bellarmin{ is a clear, concise, and, we doubt 
not, a faithful summary of the opinions held and proclaimed 
by that greatest of all Catholic controversialists. The work is 
valuable not merely because it sets before us the mind and 
method of Bellarmine, but also because it gives us a compre- 
hensive view of the great religious debates of the sixteenth 
century, together with an analysis of the arguments used by 
the ablest spokesmen of both parties to the conflict. Inasmuch 
as the Scriptural and Patristic arguments employed by the 
Cardinal had been already treated at length in another volume 
belonging to the same series, Father de la Serviére passes 
lightly over them. Since the present work, though bulky, is 
after all only a summary, its usefulness lies chiefly in this, that 
it is well calculated to rouse interest in the works of Bellarmine 
himself, and will prove wonderfully helpful as a guide in the 
study of his writings. 


* Las Religiosas, Por el R. P. Juan B. Ferreres, S.J. Madrid: Razén y Fe. 

tLes Peres Apostoliques. 11. Clément de Rome. Par Hippolyte Hemmer. Paris: Al- 
phonse Picard et Fils. 

t La Théologiede Bellarmin, Par J. dela Servitre, S.J. Paris: Beauchesne et Cie, 
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A very useful publication for those that are seeking to 
know the Church is one just published by B. Herder, St. 
Louis: Zhe Convert’s Catechism of Catholic Doctrine, by Rev. 
Peter Geiermann, C.SS.R. It is a booklet of 110 pages and 
is composed on an entirely new plan. This plan facilitates 
the labor both of the inquirer and the instructor by presenting 
religious truths in the order of their relative importance to 
the sincere non-Catholic. Because of the great good it will 
do the booklet deserves a wide distribution. 


Faith and Reason—Showing How They Agree, by Rev. 
Peter Saurusaitis, is a booklet just issued by the Christian 
Press. A Simple Communion Book, by Mother Mary Loyola is 
published by the International Catholic Truth Society, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. A Complete Index to the contents of Zhe Month, 
published in London, England, has been issued in an attractive 
volume at a cost of 3s. 6d. net. It is a most important 
volume for all interested in Catholic literature and Catholic 
apologetics. 


Following the celebration of the centenary Mother Seton’s 
birth, a centennial book entitled Mother Seton, has been pub- 
lished by the Sisters of Charity, Cincinnati, Ohio. It is a his- 
tory of Mother Seton’s life and work. 


The value of the De la Salle series of school readers is 
appreciated in the Catholic educational world. An examina- 
tion of the Sixth Reader which we have received confirms our 
opinion that the student who follows faithfully the plan marked 
out by the compiler of the volume will possess a true appre- 
ciation of the best in literature. We have every word of 
praise to offer in commendation of the taste shown in making 
selections from the best authors. 


As a result of the Hudson-Fulton celebration an abundance 
of literature concerning the early history of New York has 
been issued. The latest publication that we have received on 
the subject is one entitled: The Beginnings of New York—Old 
Kingston the First State Capital, a booklet of seventy pages, - 
written by Mary A. Forsyth, and published by Richard Badger, 
of Boston, Mass. 
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A Catholic Diary for 1910 is published by the Angelus 
Company, Norwood, London, Canada. It is especially pre- 
pared for English-speaking Catholics and for those who make 
use of a diary it will be found useful. It is a practical little 
book and contains much valuable information. 


It is almost like journeying personally through the country 
to read Guatemala and Her People.* The author writes most 
interestingly of places and of people, makes no attempt at a 
deep study of conditions or of problems, but guides the reader 
in a pleasant and interesting way. The volume is remarkably 
well illustrated and admirably gotten up. 


This volumef contains a series of pious Christmas, Epiph- 
any, and Easter stories. Some were written originally for 
The Living Church, The Young Christian Soldier, and The 
Independent. From this fact we surmise that the author is a 
non-Catholic. However, the book contains nothing that a 
Catholic could not write or accept. 


The individual teacher, as a rule, is the best judge of his 
or her own text-books. One that deserves a test from teach- 
ers of English composition is a volume recently published: 
Writing and Speaking, a Text-Book of Rhetoric, by Charles 
Sears Baldwin, A.M. Good, solid work has gone into the 
making of the book. It is meant for a practical guide in that 
branch of instruction which concerns the power of expression. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, publish the work. 


Pitman's Commercial Dictionary has been prepared as a 
handy volume for those engaged in commercial correspondence. 
Much labor has been expended on its compilation and it can- 
not fail to be of advantage to those for whose use it is pri- 
marily intended. Pitman's Progressive Dictator includes selec- 
tions of original letters relating to different lines of business, 
arranged with vocabularies and engraved shorthand outlines and 
phrases. In its field it is an excellent text-book. Both volumes 
are published by Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 


* Guatemala and Her People. By Nevin O. Winter. Boston: Page & Co. 


t The Shepherd Who Did Not Go to Bethlehem, By S. Alice Raulett, Boston: The Gor- 
ham Press. r 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (8 Jan.): Conclusion of D. Moncrieff O’Connor’s 
paper on Ferdinand Brunetiére——Father F. M. de 
Zuluetta, S.J., describes the confiscation of the French 
Catholic daily Za Croix, and of the publishing business 
of La Bonne Press. The Roman Correspondent out- 
lines the plans of Father de Santi, S.J., for making more 
effective the legislation of his Holiness on music. He 
proposes to found “schole cantorum” and carry on a 
campaign in the press. 

(15 Jan.): Account of the production of Father Benson’s 
miracle play “The Nativity,” in the Hall of the Clergy 
House at Westminster House ——Mer. Moyes, in a first 
paper on “ The Mozarabic Rite and Anglican Orders,” 
points out what is necessary to make ordination valid. 
In a subsequent issue he will examine how far this an- 
cient rite fulfills the requirements.——Father Thurston, 
S.J., deals with certain imputations cast upon Jesuit mis- 
sionaries at the court of Akbar. They appeared in a 
novel by Mrs. F. A. Steel called A Prince of Dreamers. 
(22 Jan.): “‘The French Chamber and School Neutral- 
ity,’ an editorial. 

(29 Jan.): “ The Fight for the Children in France” de- 
scribes the debate on school neutrality in the French 
Chamber.——Address of Rev. Bernard Vaughan, S.J., 
on the influence of the Catholic Press. Practical sug- 
gestions for its improvement. 

The Month (Feb.): “The Divinity of Christ.” The Rev. Syd- 
ney F. Smith offers some comments on the two rival 
arguments against and for the divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which have been set before English readers in a 
volume entitled Jesus or Christ, recently brought out by 
Mr. L. P. Jacks.——“ Two Great Modern Frenchmen” 
are brought before us by Ymal Oswin. The first of 
these is Ferdinand Marron of Rouen, “one of the great- 
est of modern iron-workers”; the second is Victor- 
Prouvé, of Nancy, an artist of genius who has earned 
the title of ‘The New Leonardo.” 
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The Church Quarterly Review (Jan.): In ‘‘The Christ of His- 


tory” the editor assails the thesis of a marked distinc- 
tion between the Jesus of history and the Christ of wor- 
ship and the ascription of Christian teaching mainly to 
St. Paul. ‘* Eneas Silvius: Pope Pius II.” is declared 
by Edward Armstrong to be perennially interesting be- 
cause of his impressionable character and literary tastes. 
Madame Goyau’s book, Juz Quest of Joy, is exten- 
sively reviewed. It portrays the despair of pagan souls, 
such as “‘ Marius the Epicurean” and Richard Jefferies 
in The Story of My Heart; and the joys of Christian 
souls as exemplified by Christina Rossetti, Eugénie de 
Guérin, and St. Catharine of Siena. 








‘The Dublin Review (Jan.): Canon William Barry describes the 


gigantic energy Bishop Challoner displayed in the dark 
days of English Catholicism.‘ The Ethics of Strong 
Language,” by Wilfrid Ward, discusses the psychology 
of vehement language that still remains parliamentary. 
——To Mrs. Meynell, Tennyson is a true poet who ‘‘ had 
both a style and a manner: a masterly style, a magical 
style, a too dainty manner, nearly a trick.’ “The 
Oriel Noetics,” by Wilfrid Wilberforce.——Under the 
caption of ‘‘The New Learning,” Rev. C. C. Martindale, 
S.J., writes on the Greek spirit——Hilaire Belloc, in 
the first of a series of articles on “The International” 
anarchistic propaganda, gives the true story of the Ferrer 
case. 





The Irish Theological Quarterly (Jan.): The Rev. J. M. Harty 


traces the main outlines of the ‘‘ Historical Evolution of 
the Catholic Teaching on Usury,” from the closing cen- 
turies of the Middle Ages to the present day. 
The Rev. M. J. O’Donnell gives an historical re- 
view of the ‘‘ Seal of Confession.”” From a study of the 
records the writer concludes that “the general principle, 
the obligation to secrecy, was admitted and accepted as 
a rule of conduct by those to whom the Church en- 
trusted the power of the keys.”’ The early teachers and 
confessors did not consider the imposition of public 
penance for secret sins a violation of the Seal. They 
‘“‘ saw things in a different light and adopted a different 
principle.’”———“‘ A Thirteenth Century Revision Com- 
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mittee of the Bible” by the Rev. B. Barrett, O.P.—— 
The action of the Convocation of Canterbury in offi- 
cially sanctioning the omission of the ‘‘ minatory clauses” 
of the Athanasian Creed has turned men’s thoughts 
once more to the question of ‘‘ Eternal Punishment.” 
This question is discussed by the Rev. G. R. Roche, 
S.J.——‘‘ The Teaching of the New Testament on Di- 
vorce” is treated by the Rev. J. MacRory. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Jan.): Rev. James MacCaffrey 
writes on The “Catholic Church in 1909.”——“ Old 
Criticism and New Pragmatism,” “an essay en Kant and 
Hegel,” by Dr. J. M. O’Sullivan, is favorably reviewed 
by C. Murphy.——The Editor, prompted by the interest 
aroused by his previous articles on ‘‘the proceedings of 
the British Parliament relating to Maynooth,” shows how 
an old myth—“ that Maynooth was intended originally 
for the laity as well as for the clergy”—was disposed 
of in Parliament, and explains why Mr. Gladstone un- 
dertook to pay off all the arrears of building expenses in 
accordance with the promises of 1845. 

Le Corvrespondant (10 Jan.): ‘‘The First Political Vote of 
Women in Norway.” The writer discusses woman’s 
position in Norway as being one of “equality.” He 
gives us a résumé of her public activity, and questions 
whether the result of the 1909 election to the Storthing 
in which the majority of the members who “had power- 
fully contributed to promote the separation with Sweden” 
were defeated, could have produced such results were 
it not for the women who cast their vote “ without 
noise and flourish.” “The Struggle for the Trans- 
pyrenees,” by Lucien Primaube. The question of the 
construction of railroads across the Pyrenees is “ one 
which will contribute to a closer bond between France 
and Spain.” 

(25 Jan.): ‘‘ Leopold II.,” by J. Van den Heuvel. “The 
great work of his reign was the endowing of Belgium 
with an important colony in Africa.” ‘With a char- 
acter of steel and a far-seeing intelligence he truly en- 
deavored to make Belgium greater, stronger, and more. 
beautiful.”’ “The Political Speeches of Duc de Brog- 
lie.” Comte de Chabrol discusses de Broglie’s struggles 
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against Thiers. His speeches were of “the highest po- 
litical philosophy,” being founded on the “ profound 
convictions’? of a man who “ enjoyed the respect of all.” 
‘Honoré d’Urfé,” by Emile Faguet, the author 
of L’Astrée, “the greatest novel of the seventeenth 
century, was a charming novelist and a poet who, though 
not of the first rank, did not deserve the scorn which 
Malherbe heaped upon him.”———“‘Iron in Lorraine,” 
by Jean Tribot-Laspiére. The iron industry of Lor- 
raine, which ‘‘ was known to the Romans,” was 88 per 
cent of that of all France in 1907 and has made Nancy 
the centre of ‘‘an extraordinary intellectual activity.” 
Etudes (5 Jan.): Louis de Mondadon contributes a study on 
St. Augustine as a professor. André Bremond, in 
“The Moral Ideas of Samuel Johnson,” thinks that a 
true Christian spirit pervaded his life, manifesting itself 
particularly in a filial dependence upon God. J. 
Brucker welcomes the appearance of the French trans- 
lation of another volume of Pastor’s History of the 
Popes. He notes the author’s various conclusions re- 
garding Leo X., Adrian VI., and Clement VII. The 
history of some noteworthy events in the French Church 
for the year 1909 are given by Yves de la Briére. He 
refers to the trials of six bishops, and to the condemna- 
tion of four of them, for opposing certain text-books, 
The tenor of the letter of the hierarchy regarding neu- 
tral schools is given, and the consequent organization 
of Catholic parents———“‘ The Mussulmans in India,” by 
S. Marés. 
(20 Jan.): “ The Psychology of St. Francis of Assisi” 
(continued), by Lucien Roure, studies ‘‘a type most 
astonishing and most typical of Catholic sanctity.” 
Can contemporary psychology account for his life without 
the supernatural, is the problem the author sets himself 
to answer. “‘Unedited Letters of de Lamennais to 

















Chanoine Buzzetti,” by Paul Dudon. Among the papers 
of Ventura, placed in the author’s hands by T. R. Rag- 
onesi, there were four letters of de Lamennais. An 
attentive examination has led M. Dudon to conclude 
that Ventura was not the recipient of these letters. 
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du Clergé Frangais (1 Jan): T. Venard concludes the 
treatise on “The Teaching Church.”——-J. Bricout con- 
tinues his criticism of ‘‘ What the Children are Taught 
in the Public Schools.”——Writing of the “ Religious 
Movement in Italy,” J. M. Vidal considers the religious 
reforms and the renewal of Catholic Works at Rome. 
His plan is first to trace out the efforts of Pius X. to 
reform the diocese of Rome, to revivify ecclesiastical 
life and discipline, and to reform the parochial ministry 
and Catholic activity; second, to treat of the work 
already accomplished by the people themselves for edu- 
cation, for religious propaganda, and for social action. 

(15 Jan.): “‘The Official Care of Apprentices,” is a 
sketch by P. Pisani of the origin and growth of Catho- 
lic societies in Paris and other large cities for promot- 
ing the religious and social life of the apprentice classes. 
Leon Désers concludes his articles on the ‘Parish 
Ministry,” with a consideration of the difficulties and 
trials of the priest in his pastoral duties. 

Pratique d’ Apologétique (15 Jan.): H. Lesétre begins a 
series on ‘‘ The Biblical Commission: the Value of Its 
Decisions.” He shows that, while one cannot in con- 
science publicly combat the decisions of the Commis- 
sion, they are, nevertheless, subject to modification by 
that body, and a different opinion may be privately 
submitted to the Commission.——‘‘ The Crisis of Luth- 
eranism,” by G. Lapeyre, contains quotations to show 
a state of internal upheaval within that body, as regards 
all dogma. While hoping that the conservatives will 
find ways to stop its rapid march towards paganism, he 
asks if, after all, the Lutheran Church is not reaping 
what: it has sown? 





La Revue du Monde (15 Jan.): In the third conference of 


his historical synthesis, ‘‘ Yesterday and To-day,” M. 
Sicard treats of the Social ré/e of the clergy. This con- 
sists principally, he believes, in liturgical prayer, filial 
piety, and justice tempered and elevated by divine charity. 
“The Feminist Movement.’’ Theodore Joran discus- 
ses in this article, the three leading characteristics of the 
“ Militant Feminist.”———“‘ Around the World,” political 
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and literary essays, by Arthur Savaéte ——Continua- 

tion of ‘‘ The Mysteries of the Success of A. T. Stewart, 

New York Merchant Prince,” by Denans d’Artigues. 

{ Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Jan.): Henri Bremond, con- 
tinuing his defence of Fénelon, criticises M. Crouslé’s 
sources. Bossuet’s relations with Madame Guyon and 
his attitude towards Quietism are discussed.——‘“ The 
Social Week of Bordeaux,” by Testis, treats of the in- 
tellectual and political attitude of social workers towards 
the Church that is resulting in an unchristian spirit. 

Biblische Zeitschrift (Jan.): Hubert Grimme proposes a textual 
emendation of the Messianic passage in Lamentations iv. 
20, which would then read: ‘‘ The breath of our life, the 
Anointed of Jahwe, lies captured in a pit and He is 
dead under Whose shadow we thought to live among 
the Gentiles.’”———Dr. W. Wilbrand, writing on ‘‘ Ambrose 
and Origen’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans,” 
wishes to prove that four letters of Ambrose may be 
traced back to the commentary of Origen. ‘The 
Breaking of Bread in Primitive Christianity,” by Dr. 
Theodore Shermann. 

La Civilta Cattolica (Jan.): ‘‘Karl Marx and Exchange- 
Value,” shows the part Karl Marx played in the de- 
velopment of “scientific” socialism, both in and out of 
Germany. “The Beginners of the Catholic Reform in 
Italy,” a review of the recent work The History of the 
Society of Jesus in Italy, by Father Pietro Tacchi- 
Venturi, S.J., is an account of the religious life in Italy 
during the first half of the sixteenth century. “ Ac- 
cusations Against the Catechism,” shows how bitter 
anti-clericalism is in opposing religious teaching in the 
elementary schools of Italy. This is at present an open 
question, waiting a definite solution in the near future. 

Razin y Fe (Jan.):Hilaridn Gil continues the history of Catho- 
lic missions in Hindustan and Indo-China.——dZacarias 
Garcia, considering Tertullian’s De Pudicitia, denies that 
its logical conclusion is that Pope Calixtus was the in- 
novator in pardoning adultery, and that Tertullian repre- 
sented tradition, and says also that Tertullian’s assertion 
that the Catholics refused absolution to apostates and 
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homicides does not merit acceptance. R. Ruiz Amada 
praises the great material resources of America, but 
pities the moral calamities that are dragging her to the 
abyss. “The Return of Halley’s Comet,” by M. 
Martinez. 

(Feb.): A letter from his holiness, Pius X., to the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo on Catholic Social Activity in Spain. 
In order to check imitation of France, A. Pérez 
Goyena describes French depopulation, the ruin of her 
schools and her navy, and the increase of crime. 
The series on ‘‘ Popular Urban Credit with Unlimited 
Shares,” by N. Noguer, is concluded by showing the 
value of such credit to salaried workingmen. 














Espana y América (t Jan.): P. Santiago Garcia, continuing 


‘‘ Theological Modernism and Traditional Theology,” ex- 
pounds the views of Loisy, Goetz, and Reville on the 
Holy Eucharist. The evil tendencies of “ Modernistic 
Poetry,” such as that of Verlaine, Anatole France, and 
their imitators, as seen by P. Graciano Martinez. 
‘“‘The Japanese Merchant Marine,” by P. G. Castrillo. 
—P. P. Rodriguez describes briefly the early period 
of the Spanish Church and the records of the life of St. 
James. 




















Current Events. 


The gesta per Francos have not 
France. excited so much interest during 
the past month as the action of 
the elements. Nature has shown how capable she is within a 
few days of laying low the highest achievements of science 
and industry. Floods have always been an incident in the life 
of Paris, as its motto indicates; but instead of becoming less 
frequent with the growth of civilization, the opposite has been 
the case, and the recent flood is the most considerable for nearly 
three centuries. Up to the end of the eighteenth century an 
abnormal rise of the Seine was recorded on an average about 
once, or at most twice, in a hundred years. During the course 
of the last century, however, such a rise took place about a 
dozen times. By some this is attributed to the gradual pro- 
cess of deforestation that has been taking place, and which has 
had its influence upon the watersheds of the great rivers of 
France, and has not been counteracted by the construction of 
adequate agricultural drainage. The present floods have cost, 
it is estimated, no less a sum than two hundred millions, 
merely on account of the destruction of property, and there 
are fears that the seeds have been sown of typhoid fever that 
may result in an epidemic. The government seems not to have 
neglected the duty of providing relief. Cabinet ministers were 
at their posts. The Chamber voted large sums of money. 
Bakers and other purveyors of the necessaries of life, who 
attempted to make profit out of the necessities of their fellow- 
countrymen, were made to feel the full rigor of the law. The 
troops were ordered to shoot at sight both marauders and 
stray dogs. All the world joined together in a practical mani- 
festation of sympathy by subscribing funds for the relief of the 
sufferers. The President of the Republic, accompanied by the 
Prime Minister, visited each day the settlements of refugees 
which had been improvised by the Union of the Ladies of 
France and warmly congratulated them on the great success 
of their work. 

That the clergy were unwearied in their efforts to minister 
to the wants of their flocks need not be stated. The curé of 
one parish for a whole week, it is stated, hardly left the boat 
by which alone access to his parishioners was possible, while 
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the Archbishop of Sens gave up the Cathedral for the recep- 
tion of those who had been driven from their homes. The 
special intercession services, which were held in the churches, 
were crowded throughout the week. The Sisters of Charity 
were engaged in all parts of the city, ministering to those in 
need, and they met everywhere with the warmest welcome. 

The people of this country were, as is their wont, among 
the first to come to the aid of the distressed; and the Holy 
Father, the Austrian and German Emperors, as well as the 
Kings of Great Britain and Italy, and the Sultan sent condo- 
lences and subscriptions. 

This visitation was not by any means confined to Paris; 
more than half of France, it has been said, was under water; 
but this seems to have been an exaggeration. Without doubt, 
the destruction has been widespread, whole villages have been 
blotted out, farms devastated, and crops swept away, in nearly 
every. part of France. 

With another class of French citizens the government has 
been obliged to deal with severity. In England they have what 
they call hooligans—young men addicted to outrages of various 
kinds. The corresponding class in France are called Apaches. 
They seem to be a good deal more ferocious than are the Eng- 
lish hooligans, and at times they do deeds of fiendish atrocity. 
Yet they are punished by being forced to jointhe army. More 
than eleven thousand of these young men, condemned by the 
Courts, are serving under the colors, Two of these soldier- 
Apaches having recently outrageously murdered a woman in a 
railway carriage, and a policeman having been wantonly mur- 
dered in the streets of Paris, the question has arisen as to the 
propriety of entrusting the safety of the citizens to such cus- 
todians, Although M. Hervé eulogized the Apache who killed 
the policeman as a “ professor of energy”’ whose act was “ not 
wanting in a certain beauty or in a certain grandeur,’’ whose 
deed had given a good example to the revolutionary parties, 
the government has taken a different view and has brought in 
a bill to enable it to relegate to the troops on the African 
borders the worst malefactors of this kind. M. Hervé, too, is 
to be prosecuted. 

The labors of the Committee appointed to investigate into 
the reform of criminal judicial procedure have resulted in the 
introduction of a bill, The new measure proposes to abolish 
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the cross-examination by the judge and to make other changes 
of less importance, all of which are meant to make it easier for 
the public to have a greater confidence in the impartiality of 
trials. The bill has on the whole been well received, although 
there are those who think that it is not sufficiently compre- 
hensive. 

In political matters the year did not open for France in- 
auspiciously. Her foreign relations with her friends were as 
cordial as ever. The proposed Budget, it is true, is not looked 
upon with favor by the traders in other lands, inasmuch as it 
increases many of the existing duties; but of this no one has 
much right to complain, except Great Britain, for the rest of 
the world is merely being treated in the same way as it has 
treated France. Germany, so far as its government’s action 
goes, is acting both according to the spirit and the letter of 
the agreement concerning Morocco, and is thereby bringing 
upon itself. the severe animadversions of the Germans who are 
interested in the exploitation of Morocco. There are said to 
be certain financiers in France who, without regard to political 
results, are anxious to further industrial projects of Germans 
and even to bring about a closer financial union between the 
two countries. It is doubtful, however, whether they will be 
able to carry with them any large number of their compatriots. 
The supercession of M. Clemenceau by M. Briand has improved 
the prospect of appeasing the discontent among the Civil Ser- 
vants. It is now recognized that they had just grounds and 
good reasons for complaint. The methods which they adopted 
for obtaining redress were, however, incompatible with due 
order and discipline; and called for the severe treatment meted 
out by M. Clemenceau. Upon the new Prime Minister the 
duty falls of removing all grounds of complaint; a duty which 
it will be easier for him to perform than for M. Clemenceau. 

The French government, of course, together with the peo- 
ple of France, gave their fullest sympathy to the efforts of the 
Young Turks to effect an improvement in the Ottoman Empire. 
This has not prevented a little controversy arising from a 
somewhat obscure incident which took place on the borders of 
Tunis and Tripoli. As this dispute has been settled, it is not 
worth while going into details; but it deserves mention, as it 
shows the spirit by which the Young Turks are animated. 
They are determined not to suffer any encroachment, even the 
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smallest, upon the territory of the Empire as it exists at pres- 
ent. They will not, for any consideration, surrender the small- 
est portion. The new Grand Vizier, when asked at what price 
he would allow the union of Crete with Greece, replied: ‘‘ At 
the price of twenty years’ war.” And he has behind him in 
support all the Ottomans. 

The Chamber has devoted ten days to a discussion of the 
School Question, and upon the conclusion of the debate passed 
a resolution of confidence in the government by 385 votes to 
137. This resolution expressed the full reliance of the depu- 
ties that the government would defend the ¢école laique and the 
teachers against all enemies, and promised that the bills to be 
introduced in their defence would be discussed before the end 
of the sessions. Those bills have for their object the placing 
of all private schools under stricter surveillance, bringing them 
more under the control of the state. Yet their promoters 
pride themselves upon their moderation, for there are those 
who would suppress these schools altogether and completely 
abolish the right of private individuals to teach. 

The perusal of the reports of this ten days’ debate would, 
without doubt, conduce to a good understanding of the school 
question in France, and of the attitude of the various parties. 
But even leading French papers give but very meagre reports. 
All we can do is to give a few notes of some interest. The 
state schools profess neutrality. But what is neutrality? The 
president of the Society which promotes the “ neutral” schools 
—M. Dessoye—declared that this neutrality involved the right, 
and not only the right but the duty, of the teacher to teach 
his pupils, as a fundamental principle, that they were free to 
choose their religion, and even to have no religion at all. 
The teacher’s neutrality imposed on him the duty of forming 
the conscience of the pupil and of expanding his reason so as 
to make of him a free citizen. It was this freedom which the 
government was called upon to defend; it was this that con- 
stituted liberty of conscience. This liberty, M. Dessoye went 
on to declare, was violated in the ¢coles ibres—that is to say, 
the Catholic schools—for in them it was taught that divorce 
was wrong and that the Catholic religion was divine. He 
called, therefore, for the exercise of a more strict control over 
those schools, a call to which the government and the Cham- 
ber have responded. It is thus made clear that no choice was 
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left to the French bishops but to raise their voices against 
*‘neutral” schools of such a kind. In the event of the teach- 
ers in the public schools in this country claiming to exercise 
such a right, there is good reason to think that opposition 
would be offered by the ministers of every denomination pro- 
fessing to have a definite Christian belief. 

It ought to be mentioned that the irreligious partisanship 
advocated (and adopted) at present under the name of neutral- 
ity does not represent neutrality as understood by those who 
established the system. This was brought out by M. Grous- 
sau, who is a professor in the Catholic University of Lille. 
He read, in the course of the debate, voluminous extracts from 
the circulars of the Minister of Education, inculcating upon 
school-teachers the strictest impartiality in dealing with pro- 
blems affecting the moral or religious ideas of their pupils, 
He quoted from an instruction of M. Jules Ferry to these 
teachers his summing up of the spirit of these instructions. 
**When you are minded,” he said, ‘‘to bring forward a pre- 
cept or a maxim, ask yourself whether any father of a family, 
if he chanced to be present, could take any exception to the 
words; and if you think that he could, refrain.” These in- 
junctions had not been kept. In truth, it is impossible that 
they should be. Not to take a side, is a most decided way of 
taking the irreligious side. This was made evident by a quo- 
tation from a text-book in use in the so-called neutral schools. 
As a theme for a composition the subject Un Honnéte Homme 
was proposed, and the following hints for the essay were of- 
fered: “John is good, just, upright, and so forth. He is 
neither Catholic nor Protestant nor Jewish; he is virtuous, 
which is enough. I will follow his example.” M. Groussau’s 
conclusion from this and other evidence which he adduced was 
that the present governments were, of set purpose, striving to 
dechristianize France. It is only fair to say that M. Briand 
warmly denied that he had in view any such object. 

The distinguished Academician and novelist, M. Barrés, 
although not classed with the Catholic party in the house, and 
if we may believe M. Jaurés, not even a Catholic, supported 
the contention of M. Groussau, and said that the neutrality of 
the schools was either a meaningless expression or a piece of 
hypocrisy. The school-teacher’s position, however, was, in the 
opinion of M. Barrés, the most anomalous of all. Some years 
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ago in London a syllabus of religious teaching was drawn up 
by the County Council and the teachers were called up to ac- 
cept this new kind of authority in Church matters. This they 
refused to do; but so far as we can gather the French school- 
teachers are called upon to listen to the instructions which they 
receive from the Minister of Education, and as those “ com- 
mandments” have been very various the effect upon the 
teachers has been far from beneficial. M. Barrés pleaded for 
a release from this subjection, and that the teachers should be 
taught to regard the rights of the families of the school children 
as paramount. 

The speech of M. Barrés was animadverted upon by M. 
Jaurés, who taunted him with acting the part of the savior 
and protector of the Catholic Church, although he was not a 
believer. To this M. Barrés replied that while he acknowledged 
that he was one of those who had abandoned the quest of final 
causes, he had done so in order to discover scientific laws; 
and that now experience had revealed to him that Catholicism 
was synonymous with social health, and that it implied the 
most elevated sentiments. That was why he was its respectful 
defender. 

Speeches in defence of religious education were made by M. 
Denys Cochin, the Abbé Gayraud, and M. Piou, while the so- 
called neutrality was defended by M. Briand, M. Doumergue, 
M. Steeg, and others. The result of the debate has been already 
given. The tactics of the government are to represent the 
bishops as assailants of the established order, of an order, too, 
which gives ample means of correcting abuses. The bills which 
are to be introduced to curtail the liberty at present enjoyed 
by the Catholic schools are to be passed before the dissolution. 
This may, perhaps, indicate that the government is afraid of 
an appeal to the country on this question. The bishops, while 
calling upon their flocks not to interfere in politics, are urging 
them to be mindful of the rights of the children to a religious 
education, and to support to the utmost of their power candi- 
dates who will do the most good—or the least evil. 


The General Election in Great 

Germany. Britain has excited more interest 

in Germany than even its own in- 

ternal affairs. The Socialists have been hoping for the success 
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of the defenders of a Budget which is regarded as more favor- 
able to the objects they have in view than any Budget that has 
ever been introduced into a European Parliament. No revolu- 
tion has ever established itself firmly until it has been adopted by 
Great Britain, is a saying attributed to Karl Marx. Hence 
arose the great anxiety of Socialistic Germans for the success 
of the English Liberals. For another reason all Germans, with- 
out distinction, inclined to the same side. It was felt that 
while no party in Great Britain would consciously prove want- 
ing in taking adequate means for securing naval predominance, 
there was yet some slight probability that the Liberal party 
would not be so alert as would be the Unionists. The amour 
propre of the Germans was, however, wounded by the asser- 
tions made during the elections that the main food of Germans 
was black bread and horse- flesh; and as these assertions were 
made by the free-traders, they had the effect of diminishing 
the fervor with which the success of the opponents of |the 
Unionists was desired. 

The new Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, is inspir- 
ing a large degree of trust and confidence. It is felt that he 
has pacific aims and that he is more worthy of trust than was 
the diplomatic Prince Biilow. This has been shown in his 
treatment of the Mannesmann claims. These enterprising 
brothers, in despite of the Algeciras Act, procured from the 
Sultan of Morocco mining concessions extending over about 
ten square miles of territory, and this they did without the 
consent of the Powers as prescribed by the Act. It now ap- 
pears that they were supported by Prince Biilow. The German 
Foreign Office is now being called upon by many Germans to 
continue to give the support given by the Prince. This it has 
refused to do, alleging that the support to the claims given 
by the Prince was not absolute, but conditional. An offer 
has been made by the German Foreign Office to refer to arbi- 
tration the question whether in any respect the Mannesmann 
brothers have any claim to consideration; a certain Professor 
at Bonn, however, declares that such a course is altogether 
unacceptable to German feeling, that the case involves national 
tmponderabilia which a toreign Court of Arbitration could not 
appreciate. Which is the best representative of German feel- 
ing, the Foreign Office or the Professor, we do not know; but 
that the former should take the more conciliatory and moder- 
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ate view augurs well for the maintenance of good relations 
between Germany and France. 

The action of certain Professors with reference to the rela- 
tions between Russia and Finland, commendable though it un- 
doubtedly is, if looked at from the standpoint of justice, is 
not likely to meet with the Tsar’s approval, nor perhaps that 
of his Foreign Office. A manifesto has been signed by a large 
number of well-known professors, who claim to represent the 
conviction of the widest German circles. This manifesto de- 
clares that any encroachment upon the political independence 
of Finland would be a breach of solemn promises, and of rights 
recognized for centuries; that the loss of its political inde- 
pendence would cause the lamentable collapse of the civiliza- 
tion of a valued member of modern civilized life; and that it 
is incredible that Russian society can lend itself to the polit- 
ical and intellectual annihilation of a deserving and always 
loyal people. This generous attempt to protect Finnish rights 
deserves success. It is not, however, quite certain that Russia 
has decided to work injustice, nor is it certain that all the 
claims made by Finns are justifiable. 

Yet one more effort is to be made to revise the Prussian 
franchise, a promise having been made to that effect at the 
opening of the Prussian Parliament. The Socialists have taken 
the matter up and have formed a League called the Free Or- 
ganization of the Young of Berlin and District. This League, 
however, has been proclaimed ‘as illegal, being a political asso- 
ciation within the meaning of the recently passed Imperial 
Associations Act. The Socialists dispute this decision, and 
are to carry the matter to the Courts. Meanwhile there have 
been several somewhat serious collisions between the police 
and the advocates of a fairer representation of the people in 
the Prussian Parliament. In Alsace-Lorraine, also, the govern- 
ment has come into conflict with the inhabitants of whom 
it has charge. In this case it is with the bishops. The 
latter thought it their duty to forbid Catholic teachers joining 
the German Teachers’ Union, looking upon it as exerting a 
sceptical influence destructive of the faith. The authorities of 
the province protested against the action of the bishops, the 
Statthalter insisting that they had gone outside their province. - 
The Germania, the chief organ of the Catholics in Germany, 
goes so far as to say that the Statthalter’s action amounts to 
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nothing less than a declaration of war with the Church, adding 
that although German Catholics do not desire a Kulturkampf, 
they are not afraid of one. 

With the Poles the government is in a chronic state of con- 
flict, they being ranked by the ruling classes with the Social 
Democrats as enemies of the State. The latest incident in the 
tacit warfare which is always going on sprang from municipal 
elections, which took place recently at Kattowitz. The govern- 
ment issued a command to the State officials not to vote for 
Polish candidates. This order was disobeyed. In punishment 
of this delinquency the officials in question were removed to 
other parts of the country. The question was raised in the 
Prussian Diet. In reply to the criticisms of the Catholic Centre, 
the Radicals, and the Social Democrats, the Minister President 
defended the right of the government to take all measures 
which it deemed fit to prevent officials from acting in a man- 
ner detrimental to the interests of the State, and denied that 
religious consideration had had any influence in the matter. 
It is hard, however, to see that, if freedom to vote is not 
granted, the officials do not become the political vassals of 
the government. 

Loans amounting to about one hundred and twenty millions 
have already been issued this year by the German Empire and 
Prussia, but no sign is shown by the supporters of the increase 
of the Navy that the burden is becoming too heavy. On the 
contrary, in the most influential circles—the circles which will 
decide the question of peace or war—the cry is ever more in- 
sistent for a still further increase. Anything in the way of 
disarmament, of course, is declared to be impossible. General 
Keim, the somewhat notorious ex-president of the Navy 
League, is very much dissatisfied with the position held by 
Germany in the world. It is no longer listened to as it was 
in Bismarck’s time. The word which is spoken at Berlin has 
no weight; it is Paris, London, or St. Petersburg that issues 
decisive edicts. People who: said that there would be no more 
wars were lunatics. War would come with England on account 
of antagonistic economic interests, and it would be England 
that would wage the war. These are the views of the General. 
It is some consolation that he finds the German people are in 
need of inward regeneration, for it is an indication that they 
do not share his opinion. The consolation is not great, how- 
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ever, because it is ‘not by the people that the war will be 
declared, but by the classes to which General Keim belongs. 


A sudden change has taken place, 
Austria. on the surface at least, in the re- 
lations of Austria-Hungary with 
Germany, and possibly with Russia. To certain utterances of the 
remarkable Count Aehrenthal this change is due. He told the 
representative of the leading Russian newspaper that Germany 
had had nothing to do with the decision of Austria to annex 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Austria, he said, was not in the 
habit of seeking advice from Berlin, and was as ready to listen 
to Russia as to Germany. These utterances excited great 
anger in the Berlin Press, and the resignation of the Count was 
declared to be desirable. The thing of greatest importance is 
that there is a probability of an extente being made between 
Austria-Hungary and Russia with reference to the Balkan States. 
An official denial of this being in contemplation has, it is true, 
been made in St. Petersburg; but, such is the state of official 
morality, little account is taken of this denial. The personal 
animosity existing between Count Aehrenthal and M. Isvolsky 
stands perhaps in the way. It was rumored that M. Isvolsky 
had resigned, but this does not seem to be true. It would 
seem that we are upon the eve of serious events. Troops have 
been moved, it has been said—although this, too, has been con-— 
tradicted—by Turkey, Bulgaria, and Austria, and the German 
Bourse fell decidedly in consequence. If an emtente were 
reached between Austria-Hungary and Russia, it is question- 
able whether it would be to the advantage of the Balkan 
States. 

The Cabinet of Dr. de Lukacs lasted only one week and 
held only one meeting. After some little difficulty, that of 
Count Khuen Hedervary was formed; but when it presented 
itself before the Hungarian Parliament, it was received with 
hooting and jeers, and on the first vote was decisively de- 
feated. Thereupon it offered its resignation to the King, who 
refused to accept it; and gave to the Count the power to 
choose his own time to dissolve the Chamber and to hold a 
general election. This leaves everything in suspense for an ir- 
definite period, and the prospects of political peace are very 
doubtful. 
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After making every concession to 
Greece. the demands of the Military 
League, and passing a large num- 
ber of laws for the reformation of the country, hopes were 
entertained that a settlement might be possible. Those hopes 
have been disappointed, for thereupon supervened the most 
radical demand of all. This was for the convocation of a 
National Assembly. The King at first would not listen to this 
demand. In the first place a national assembly would be il- 
legal, unless it was necessary that it should be voted for by two 
Chambers. This involved a general election. A general election 
would raise the question of Crete, and in all probability the 
armed intervention of Turkey; and this would mean war, for 
which Greece was quite unprepared. In the second place, the 
Assembly when called, might throw every institution of 
Greece into the melting pot, make itself into a Constituent 
Assembly, and completely overturn the existing order. Not- 
withstanding these objections, as the less of two evils, the 
King has given his consent, all the political parties urging him 
so to do. A new ministry has been formed, with as reliable a 
man as can be found in Greece at its head. The one com- 
pensation, and if realized a sufficient compensation, is that the 
Military has solemnly promised that it will dissolve itself as 
soon as the Assembly document is called, and thus put an end 
to the military rule which has for the past five months set 
aside the civil authority. 


The expectations expressed in the 
Belgium. last number, that parliamentary 
rule—bringing as it does the mat- 
ter before the public opinion of the country—would prove 
beneficial to the inhabitants of the Congo, have been realized 
sooner than’ was expected. Ata recent meeting of the Colon- 
ial Council M. Renkin, the Colonial Minister, announced that 
it had been decided to abandon at once any system of forced 
labor. This decision applied not only to the Grand Lacs Rail- 
way, which is now nearing completion, but also to the Ouellé and 
Majumbe lines, which will be begun shortly. The local authori- 
ties are already disbanding the gangs of forced laborers, The 
announcement of this reform has produced in Belgium an ex- 
cellent impression. 





With Our Readers 


EW celebrations of recent years have aroused so many inspiring 
memories of the {past as the Golden Jubilee of the Paulist 
Fathers, which was commemorated almost simultaneously in New 
York, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, Winchester, Tenn., 
and Austin, Texas, in all of which cities the Paulists have houses. 

The centre of interest was naturally New York, where the Com- 
munity first began its great labors and where the Mother- House is; 
and it was eminently fitting that the dominating spirit of the entire 
celebration should have been that of devotion and loyalty to the 
high ideals of Father Hecker. 

The religious ceremonies will long be remembered by those who 
witnessed them, and they were made particularly noteworthy by the 
presence of Cardinal Gibbons, the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop 
Farley, and a great number of the clergy and hierarchy, among the 
latter being Bishops Hickey of Rochester, O’Donnell of Brooklyn, 
O’Connor of Newark, and Cusack of New York. The order of ex- 
ercises was as follows : 

CHURCH OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE, 
CoL_umBus AVENUE AND 60TH STREET, NEw Yor«E Crry. 


January 24. 8pP.M. Solemn Vespers in presence of his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Gibbons. Sermon by Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Hickey. 

January 25. 10:30A.M. Solemn Pontifical Mass in presence 
of his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. Celebrant, the Most Rev. 
John M. Farley. Sermon by Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. 

January 25. 8pP.m. Solemn Vespers in presence of his Excel- 
lency the Apostolic Delegate. Sermon by Rev. Thomas F. Burke, 
C.S.P. - 

January 26. 8pP.m. Choral Service with Solemn Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Sermon by Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph F. 
Mooney, V.G. 

January 27. 8P.M. Sheed Service with Solemn Benediction. 
Sermon by Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J. 

January 28. 8P.m. Choral Service with Solemn Benediction. 
Sermon by Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P. 

January 29. 9 A. mM. Children’s Mass. Sermon by Rev. 
Joseph Daily, C.SS.R. 

Mass Meeting, under the auspices of the Catholic Laity,Febra- 
ary 2, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 

Speaking at the conclusion of the Pontifical High Mass, Janu- 
ary 25, Cardinal Gibbons said: 
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‘* Dearly beloved, I thank you in the name of the bishops, of 
the clergy, and congratulate the Paulist Fathers on the celebration 
to-day of their Golden Jubilee. 

‘* The first time that I had the privilege and the honor of meet- 
ing the illustrious Father Hecker goes back probably farther than 
most here remember—to the year 1854. At that time I was unde- 
cided about my vocation. I was hesitating whether I should go 
into the world, or whether I should join the army of the Lord. 
Those three great men, before the Paulist Order was established, 
gave a mission in a Southern city where I lived. I was deeply 
impressed, and the memory of what they said remains to this day. 
I see with my mind’s eye those three, strong, vigorous men: Father 
Hecker, with that smile and genial expression of an innocent and 
upright heart; the great, tranquil, dignified Father Hewit ; and Fa- 
ther Walworth, whose eloquence reached the hearts of every audi- 
ence. The words spoken on that day remain in my memory, and 
were, I believe, the instruments which prompted me to answer the 
call of God. 

‘* The original Paulists founded the Order inspired by the de= 
sire to propagate Holy Faith, but, like all religious communities, it 
was founded in view of special needs of the day. St. Dominic, with 
his eloquent preachers, was raised to oppose the heresy of the Albi- 
genses. St. Ignatius Loyola was raised up that he might fight the 
dangers that afflicted the Church in the sixteenth century. Father 
Hecker established this Community that he might endeavor to con- 
vert the American people, whom he knew so well and whom he 
loved so tenderly. That was his ambition. He was to make the 
Catholic Church better known, better loved than it was in this coun- 
try. What a change has taken place in the sentiment of the non- 
Catholics of America within the last fifty years! At that time they 
were fearful of the Church, afraid to cross even its threshold. Half 
a century ago converts might be numbered by the hundreds—they 
can now be numbered by the thousands. Much in this change of 
sentiment is due to the labors of this Community founded by Father 
Hecker. He founded THe CAatTHoric WoRLD, a magazine whose 
luminous pages have enlightened the Catholics and non-Catholics of 
our times. Through the ‘‘ Question Box,’’ for this is an institution 
of the Paulists, the missionaries of the Community have endeavored, 
honestly and fairly, to meet all honest and fair inquiries. Above all, 
the practice of giving missions to non-Catholics, and by this means 
explaining the teachings of the Church, has led our fellow-citizens 
to know us better, and, consequently, to love us the more. 

‘* Followers of St. Paul the Apostle, you will endeavor in the 
tuture, as in the past, to promote your own personal sanctification, 
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your own goodness of heart; to be chaste in body and in mind; to 
be full of zeal before God in the greatest work of mind and heart— 
the ambition to labor for the sanctification of souls. My friends 
—and you are my friends—above all you will remember to love one 
another with brotherly love; to be always willing to help one an- 
other, bearing one another’s burdens; in a word, to practice that 
beautiful virtue of charity—that great charity which is the mark of 
Catholic perfection, and which will not fail to bring down upon you 
every benediction. And I pray and hope you will answer the special 
call of your Institute; love your Institute, and endeavor to pro- 
mote its glory always.’’ 

The great Layman’s Meeting in Carnegie Hall brought to a 
close the exercises of the Jubilee. It was a magnificent tribute on 
the part of the Catholics of New York City to the labors of the Paul- 
ist Fathers. One of the features of this meeting was the presence on 
the stage ot the well-known Paulist Sanctuary Choir, under the di- 
rection of Sir Edmund G. Hurley. The programme was as follows : 


Choir: a. Ecce Sacerdos Magnus, 
6b. We sing the Glorious Conquest. Young. 
The meeting will be called to order by Honorable Morgan J. O’Brien. 
Presiding: His Grace, the Archbishop of New York, 
The Most Rev. John M. Farley, D.D. 
Choir: Tu es Vas Electionis, Mendelssohn. 
Address: Reflections of a Paulist Parishioner. 
Honorable Thomas C. O’Sullivan. 
Choir, Ave Maria, Gounod. 
Address: The Conversion of America. Walter George Smith, Esq. 
Choir: Ecce Fidelis, - Hurley. 
Address: Father Hecker the Citizen. Hon: W. Bourke Cockran. 
Choir: Hallelujah, Handel. 
Choir: Holy God, We Praise Thy Name. The National Anthem. 


In connection with the Jubilee, a lay committee of prominent 
New York Catholics has been formed for the purpose of raising 
$100,000 for the erection of a new headquarters for the Commu- 
nity. The Committee has met with gratitying success, though much 
still remains to be secured. 

A handsome souvenir booklet of the Jubilee, containing a num- 
ber of fine photographs, has been issued by the Columbus Press. 

= * * 
HE Fairbanks incident comes opportunely to add interest to a 
little volume, just recently published, on Europe and Methodism. 
The author is Bishop William Burt, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who entered Italy as a missionary in 1886, took full charge 
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of the Methodist propaganda a few years later, and erected the im- 
posing buildings in Rome of which his co-religionists are so proud. 
Since 1904, when he was elected bishop, he has had nearly all con- 
tinental Europe for his diocese. His work, then, gives an authori- 
tative but very summary survey of Methodist labors in Europe and 
of their results. 
* * * 
ERE is his story, in brief, of the Italian missions. The first 
Methodist missionary left America tor Italyin June, 1871. He 
studied the language, reconnoitred the field, located at Bologne, and 
after many difficulties procured a hall there and held his first ser- 
vices in June, 1873. A few months later a mission was established 
in Rome which became the headquarters of the work in the year 
following. Their early successes in the city of the Popes are 
vaguely referred to; but soon ‘‘a great indifference came over the 
people on religious matters. Then it was seen that much that 
seemed religious was only political, and hence there was a great de- 
crease in enthusiasm and shrinkage in’ numbers.’’ With perse- 
verance, however, they were able, by the year 1881, to count 1,019 
‘*members and probationers.’’ They established a theological 
school at Florence in 1889, with Dr. E. S. Stackpole as president ; 
he retired in a few years and the school moved to Rome. The work 
spread and the various missions were visited in 1896 by Bishop 
Goodsell. Apparently he was little satisfied, for ‘‘ he judged it best 
to make many changes. Thirteen of the ministers were moved.”’ 
The reasons for the drastic measure are left unrevealed. Our 
author, under whose direction these ministers worked, gave an in- 
teresting speech shortly afterwards at the Venice Conference. On 
arriving in Italy, he says, ‘‘we were young and full of courage and 
hope. We had dreams of success and visions of victory. 
How little we have accomplished in comparison with what we had 
hoped to do! How many thorns, how many difficulties, how many 
disillusions, how many sorrows we have found in the way of which 
our youthful enthusiasm had made no account!’’ Dr. Burt does 
not delay to explain in detail the reasons of his disappointments. 
Much, however, had been accomplished, at least in a material way, 
as his imposing summary shows. ‘‘ We now have a theological 
school, a boys’ college, an industrial school, two schools for girls, 
six elementary schools, a publishing house, and a fund for worn-out 
ministers, widows, and orphans.”’ 
* * * 
HE results of thirty-five years’ labors we give as taken from 
the (latest) official report of 1907. The ‘‘ members and proba- 

tioners ’’ number 3,689; we are not told how many are probationers, 
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There are 1,922 ‘‘Sunday-school scholars and teachers.’? The 
average attendance is unstated. These figures net a total of 5,611 
who may be called converts. Dr. Burt had stated, eleven years be- 
fore, that the missions might, with careful management, become 
self-supporting. Our report shows that the converts contributed 
$459 to the ‘‘ missionary collections,’’ or an average of about eight 
cents each for the year, and for ‘‘ self-support’’—that is, of the 
Italian missions—$4,099, which would mean seventy-three cents a 
head for the year. It appears something also is received in fees 
from some children in their schools and colleges, but the amount is 
not given. These sums—four thousand dollars and a little more— 
go to the support of forty-three ministers, numerous teachers, and 
assistants of various kinds, and to the maintenance of several char- 
ities and institutions—churches, schools, colleges, etc. Their 
property is valued at $565,000. It Bishop Burt still hopes that the 
Italian missions will become self-supporting, he is undoubtedly a 
man of unconquerable hope. He does not tell us a fact we should 
like to know—we presume it is published somewhere—which is, the 
annual cost of supporting those Italian missions. Atjany rate, it is 
no cheap task to make an Italian into a Methodist. Whether in the 
_ process he loses his faith or ‘‘ superstition,’’ we doubt; but one 
thing is quite clear, he doesn’t lose his money. Bishop Burt, who 
lived among this—to many—most lovable people of the Continent 
for about twenty years, has not one kind word for them in his fifteen 
pages. A softer, more expansive heart is needed to ‘‘ win Italy to 
God.”’ 
* * * 
EAGRE results, some might think; but Bishop Burt, who, as 
we have seen, is a man of great hope, expresses his encourage- 
ment. ‘‘ The present success gives great hope for the future,’’ he 
says. ‘‘. . . Italyneedsussomuch. The Italians on both sides of 
the ocean need us. In view of the past, and in hope of the future, 
Methodism has no more important mission than to Italy.’’ We may 
add that the bishop entertains no high opinion of Roman Catholi- 
cism. While ‘‘ the Greek Church has become degenerated and cor- 
tupt, . . . paganinall but name,’’ its evils ‘‘ are multiplied and 
emphasized in Romanism ; but with this difference, that the latter is 
Jesuitically aggressive.’’ From sundry hints we infer, by the way, 
that the bishop does not like the Jesuits. Another drawback in 
Italy is ‘‘ an army of intriguing priests, monks, and nuns ’’ who are 
doing their utmost to keep the people in ignorance. 
Under the circumstances one might expect a greater ‘‘ revival 
of soul-stirring, conscience-awakening, joyous Methodism ’’ than the 
report indicates; yet we wonder if it has been as great. Dr. Stack- 
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pole, to whom we referred above, in his book on Four and One-Hailf 
Years in the Italian Missions, which was reviewed in THE CATHOLIC 
WorLD several years ago, revealed to us the old-time methods of 
rolling up a good Methodist report. As the salaries and grants were 
proportioned to the church membership, the ministers simply doc- 
tored the reports, at least if we are to believe this former president 
of the theological seminary in which Italian Methodist preachers 
were trained. Not having the book within reach, we quote it at 
second-hand from the Sacred Heart Review (Feb. 12). Dr. Stack- 
pole says: ‘‘ We once asked one of the preachers why he did not cut 
down the statistical Report for the Minutes to actual facts, and he 
replied: ‘That would not please the Presiding Elder.’ Every 
preacher-on the Italian mission knows that all the authorities on 
both sides of the ocean want to see every yearin the Reports an 
increase of membership, probationers, conversions, etc., and they are 
accommodating enough to make the desired increase.’’ It appears, 
too, that on the occasion of a visit from the Presiding Elder, the 
ministers would pack the mission, borrowing members from the 
neighboring missions so as to make a good showing ; somewhat—if 
an example from a profane source be permitted us—after the method 
of practical politicians, who vote ‘‘ floaters’’ in different polling 
booths. As the Presiding Elder, on whom this method was prac- 
tised, was our present author, Bishop Burt himself, we cannot expect 
any record of so painful a memory in his little book; at the same 
time, his reticence does not serve to remove our suspicion that the 
same method of computation is still followed by those who are “* win- 
ning Italy to God.’’ 
* * cd 
OME Catholics are offended that the Methodists should send mis- 
sionaries to convert our co-religionists ; but we have no reason to 
complain. The report shows that, in 1907, there were four hundred 
and sixty-eight Methodist ministers evangelizing the continent of 
Europe, exclusive of those engaged in Austria, Hungary, Russia, 
and France, whose number is not given. Of these, over four hun- 
dred are striving to convert Protestants to Methodism, which would 
seem to indicate that the Protestants of Europe are judged to be 
about seven times as much in need of Methodism as the Catholics 
and Greeks together. The missions to Protestants are incomparably 
more fruitful; while they count only eleven hundred Greeks—in- 
cluding members, probationers, Sunday-School scholars, and teach- 
ers—and fifty-six hundred Catholics, they gained over one hundred 
and sixty-five thousand Protestants, or twenty-four times the given 
number of Greeks and Catholics combined. The value of their 
property in Europe is more than four and a half millions; the cost 
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of supporting their numerous struggling missions must be enormous. 
Do the American Protestants, who supply this money, realize that it 
is expended almost entirely to convert people from one form of Prot- 
estanism to another—from tweedle-dum to tweedle-dee? But Meth- 
odism, as this little book reveals, is very self-confident and—may we 
say ?—Methodistically aggressive; with the only pure, primitive 
Christianity, its contempt for Continental Protestanism is only sur- 
passed by its hatred for ‘‘ superstition, Greek and Roman.”’ 
* * * 
HE generous support which American Protestants give to their 
missions—and this Methodist report is only one of very many— 
recalls some words of the appeal on behalf of the Negro and Indian 
Missions, just issued by Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ryan, and 
Archbishop Farley, to the Catholic laity of America. ‘‘ If Catholics 
of wealth,’’ they say, ‘‘ are listening to these words, let them pause 
to examine how they acquit themselves of the responsibilities God 
imposed when He endowed them with riches. We trust God will 
inspire many of our wealthy Catholics, as He has already inspired 
some, with a worthy view of their responsibilities and opportunities, 
and with an earnest desire to use their means forthe spread of re- 
ligious truth and the salvation of souls; we trust that many of that 
large and increasing class who, though not wealthy, spend money 
freely and even with sinful extravagance, will remember the claims 
of charity; and we know that we can rely upon our good Catholic 
poor and our good Catholics of ordinary means, who are the back- 
bone of the Church, to continue their aid to these missions to the 
Indians and Negroes,’’ 
* , * * 
HIS appeal is deserving of the most generous response; but we 
read between the lines an aim wider than its immediate object. 

Our spiritual leaders, if we interpret these words rightly, are re-_ 
buking the indifference towards important Catholic interests which is 
manifested by many rich Catholics. Comparisons are difficult, yet so 
much seems to be done—particularly for educational institutions and 
missions—by non-Catholic men of wealth and so little by our own. 
Perhaps these words of the Cardinal and the Archbishops will quick- 
en the conscience of some, and encourage our generous Catholics to 
continue ; they may even reach that class—most widespread to-day 
and most difficult to impress—the extravagant. 

The cry for missionary workers in this appeal—far more insist- 
ent than the cry for funds—is one that we feel THE CATHOLIC 
Wor tp should re-echo, and perhaps carry to some readers destined 
to heed it. Our venerable Prelates, looking again beyond their im- 
mediate object, say: 
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‘*We all need to kindle within"us the missionary spirit. True, 
it is stirring in our land, more stirring even perhaps than at any 
time in our history. But the Church of America is still far from 
doing her full duty. From all sides cries for more workers reach 
our Bishops and our Religious Orders. Our Sisterhoods are calling 
out for young women who are urgently needed to equip our schools, 
hospitals, asylums, and other institutions; and many a young wo- 
man spends at home, in the school-room, in the office, or in the 
shop, those powers which God intended her to use in His service for 
the salvation of souls. Our Brotherhoods that labor so faithfully and 
unostentatiously, with so little earthly reward, are always ready to 
welcome young men with signs of a vocation. And many dioceses 
and many communities of priests have abundance of misssionary 
work waiting for young men who come to the priesthood in the spirit 
of zeal. Pray earnestly then that this Pentecost, the jfire that will 
kindle this missionary spirit, may soon descend upon us from on 
high.’”’ 

That the spirit of worldliness hinders many young men and 
women from hearing the inner call, we have no doubt ; these earnest 
words, coming from such revered authorities and at this season, 
ought to fall upon heeding ears. 

* * * 


AST month we gave space in this department to extracts from 
Father Rickaby’s sermon preached on the occasion of the open- 

ing of the Newman Memorial Church at Edgbaston, England. We 
are pleased to announce that Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, are about to publish this sermon, together with another by the 
Father Provincial, in pamphlet form. ‘Those interested in the mat- 
ter, therefore,‘will be able to secure complete copies of these valuable 


sermons. 
* * * 


N THE CaTHoLic Wortp of October, 1909, we published an arti- 
cle having to do with the Roman Breviary as ‘‘A Forgotten 
Book of Devotions.’’ The purpose of this article was to encourage 
the use of the Breviary, in its English translation, among the laity. 
The letters which we received after its publication gave testimony of 
the interest shown inthe work by Catholics. In this connection we 
wish to make mention of a valuable booklet just issued: Learning 
the Office. An Introduction to the Roman Breviary, by John T. 
Hendricks, S.J. It is published by Fr. Pustet, New York, and will 
prove of good service to those who read or intend to read the Office 
ot the Church, as well as to young ecclesiastics, tor whom it is pri- 
marily intended. 
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